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PENNSYLVANIA’S SACRED COWS 


To all outward appearances the only difference between the male and 
female whitetail deer is a prominent rack of antlers. Both sexes are the 
same color, grow to about the same size, have similar gaits and speed, and 
possess the same natural intelligence. Whitetail bucks and does even offer 
equal challenge to the skill of a hunter and it is impossible to distinguish 
the meat of either when they become a tasty course of venison. 


But for too many Pennsylvania hunters the simile of sexes ends before it 
starts. With unfounded superstition, misguided thinking, and _ illogical 
prejudice they classify doe deer in the same category as India’s “sacred 
cows”. Killing a female whitetail is reputed to be the brand of a coward, 
the mark of a traitor to sportsmanship. 


Somehow, the fact that they are jeopardizing not only their future sport 
in deer hunting but, also, many kinds of small game hunting as well has 
not yet penetrated their minds. Now is the time for a change in this hunting 
philosophy! It is too late for wishful hopes and folk-lore beliefs about Penn- 
sylvania’s “sacred cows”! 

For within those sleek bodies lie forces of destruction which are slowly 
but surely ruining the future of deer hunting here—the abilities to produce 
more deer. The prolific doe has long since become the dilemma of successful 
deer herd management; it is high time more hunters realized it. We must 
now belatedly face these facts: 


FIRST—There is not enough food left in the natural cover of Pennsylvania 
to support even the present deer herd. Take a look at the size and condition 
of almost all the deer that will be draped over the fenders of cars on the 
highways next December. Take a good look! Will those trophies of the 
chase look like fat, heathy, well-fed animals? Or will the vast majority of 
them be thin, scrawny runts? 


SECOND—It will be years before enough natural food can be grown to 
support adequately a deer herd of present day size. It would be economic 
suicide for any state agency or private organization to attempt to create 
conditions which would produce enough deer browse in a short time, either 
through cuttings, bulldozing, or replantings, to feed our present deer herd. 


Did you ever stop to realize how much food it takes to feed approximately 
700,000 deer? 


THIRD—Pennsylvania deer not only do not have enough to eat now but 
are literally ruining the food now being produced which might offer some 
relief in the future. In many sections of our State young trees and planted 
seedlings are browsed to death, thus ending any possibility for future food 
and cover. 


FOURTH—The farmers of the Commonwealth cannot be expected to 
continue raising crops for consumption by marauding bands of deer. White- 
tails have no business on farms! Killing those that destroy or damage farm 
crops is little compensation for the farmer who has lost a field of grain or fruit. 


FIFTH—The only feasible and sensible method of balancing our deer 
herd with the available food supply is by harvesting a regular crop of antler- 
less animals. Because of the high birth rate of deer and because a few 
bucks can serve many does, a reduction in the present excessive number of 
does will improve the future of our deer hunting. The fact is that the last 
three antlerless seasons were followed by buck seasons in which there was 
an increase in the number of bucks killed! 


If we are to have better hunting of all kinds in the future, the deer must 
be reduced until there is adequate natural browse to feed the herd! THE 
TIME IS NOW! 















Top: Mudpuppy 


Bottom: Hellbender 


“Holy smokes, Jane, come here, quick!” 

It was Billy calling excitedly to his sister as they were 
fishing for chubs and catfish along Big Sandy Creek. 
Fishing luck had not been so good and Jane was glad 
to throw down her rod and rush over to Billy who was 
standing on a big rock at the water’s edge. 

“Well, what’s all the fuss about?” Jane asked as she 
hopped onto the rock beside her brother. 

“Look, Jane. You see my line out there in the water? 
I don’t have a bite, do I? No, and you would say that 
I didn’t have anything on the end of that line, wouldn’t 
you? Well, sister, that’s where you would be all wrong. 
Now just watch what I pull out of there.” 

With that, Billy started to lift his line. For a moment 
it came freely. Then suddenly, it became taut. The boy 
gave it a strong heave and out of the water came a big, 
slimy, wriggling creature with four legs, a tail and an 
ugly flat head. 

“What in the world is that thing, a lizard?” cried 
Jane, stepping back a few paces and throwing her hands 
in the air ahead of her. It was evident that Jane was 
not at all anxious to touch the thing that Billy had 
caught on his fishline. 

“Lizard? Who ever heard of lizards in water,” Billy 
scoffed. “That thing is a hellbender.” 

“A what?” Jane looked at her brother rather skep- 
tically. 


By HAL HARRISON 


That’s its right name . . . hellbender,” Billy assured 
her. It’s a salamander and the biggest salamander in 
Pennsylvania, too,” he added. 

“Gee, Ili bet it can bite,” Jane declared, eyeing the 
hideous creature that Billy had now landed on the bank 
back of them. 

“TI don’t think it could hurt you much,” Billy ventured, 
“but I’m not going to find out. All I want to do is get 
that hook out of its mouth and let it go.” 

“You aren’t going to kill it then?” Jane asked rather 
surprised, 

“Why should I kill it?” Billy asked. “It hasn’t done 
any harm. Most fishermen do kill them though. They 
call them water dogs and they believe that they eat a lot 
of their fish. Pop and I watched a bass fisherman hit 
one with a rock one morning. The fellow was mad. He 
swore and said that it was the water dog’s fault because 
he didn’t catch any bass. 

“Pop told me later that the fellow didn’t know about 
hellbenders and mudvuppies,” Billy continued. “Mud- 
puppies are the same kind of salamanders except that 
they have red gills like plumes. The hellbenders don' 
have gills when they grow up. They have them only in 
the beginning. 

“According to what pop told me, they are sort of 
scavengers. They live mostly on dead fish and on craW- 
fish. I guess the mudpuppy is likely to eat the spawn 0 
some fish but I don’t think it does enough damage t 
worry about.” 

Billy had grabbed hold of the slimy salamander around 
the neck. He was having quite a time keeping it from 
slipping out of his hand as he tried to dislodge the hook 
with his other hand. Suddenly, the big mouth of the 
creature opened in a menacing way. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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An Address delivered by the President of the 


HE deer problem of Pennsylvania is a very real one—chronic 

in the natural ranges throughout the Commonwealth and be- 
coming increasingly acute in our agricultural sections. The prob- 
em has been evident to our Commission as well as to a small per- 
centage of sportsmen for decades, but the rank and file of hunters 
can not or will not recognize its existence, let alone its extent or 
severity. We are not merely preparing to meet future wildlife 
catastrophes. They are with us now, increasing each year in direct 
proportion to the size of our deer herd. 

The signs of our aknormal deer population are plainly discernible. 
The animals themselves, once typifying a noble sport and a noble 
trophy, have in many localities degenerated into small specimens 
bearing small racks. The question arises, has our deer hunter like- 
wise degenerated, (if I may use that term) from the season-long 
camp type into the one-day meat hunter, content to sacrifice a 
season of comradeship, healthful recreation, and the possibility 
of securing or aiding in obtaining a desirakle trophy, for the satis- 
faction of killing a semi-domesticated runt? 

The agonies accompanying winter starvation periods and the 
brutal slaughter of weakened deer by wild dogs are only too 
familiar to our game protectors. 


An established browse line, winter die offs, single births, ab- 
normal dates of births, poor racks, poorer deer—yes, all the signs 
of an atnormal herd are to be found in Pennsylvania’s deer range, 
o’ what used to be our deer range, covering about 30 counties. 
For today these animals are to be found in all of our sixty-seven 
counties, including those in which the cities of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh are located. 


And what has happened to the range itself during these years 
which such a herd has been using, and abusing, it? Favorite 
browse species have grown into stands of pole stage timber. With 
the resultant closed canopy, shading out has practically eliminated 
all natural reproduction, not destroyed by the deer. In sections 
of high deer populations natural reproduction of browse, in cleared 
areas, is completely eliminated by the voracious animals after 
troviding immediate relief for but one winter from the resultant 
establishment of browse. 

What has the Pennsylvania Game Commission, charged with 
the administration of all wildlife resources of the Commonwe alth, 
done to alleviate such conditions on its own 860,000 acres of for- 
ned State Game Lands, and to point the way for improvement 
of similar conditions on the remaining fourteen million acres of 
our forested land? 


Our first and best management practice is the employment of 





Pennsylvania Game Commission at the 38th Convention of the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners, Atlantic City, September 16, 1948. 


the high-powered rifle. Our forested holdings have not yet reached 
the stage where they are attractive to the lumberman (and sub- 
sequently to a deer herd) so we must first attempt to control the 
size of our herd by establishing seasons which will permit a maxi- 
mum harvest of animals. 

Antlerless seasons, and their administrative headaches, are not 
a new experience for the Commission. Since the first “doe season” 
was established in 1923, in the face of terrific opposition, we have 
had fifteen antlerless seasons, limited and state-wide, in the twenty- 
five years which have followed. Nobody enjoys statistics but I 
would like to point out that since 1915 our hunters have killed 
561,260 legal antlered bucks in thirty-one seasons as compared 
with the total kill of 566,093 legal antlerless deer in fifteen sea- 
sons. This might appear at first glance as though we have bal- 
anced the sex ratio of the herd, but such is not the case. During 
a one-day antlerless season in 1947 our hunters shot 106 deer 
per minute for ten hours of hunting. In all, 63,568 legal antler- 
less deer were taken, while but 31,475 antlered bucks were killed 
during an eleven day season immediately ahead. One _ other 
feature of our current deer herd and then I will pass on to an- 
other phase of our problem. 

In Pennsylvania a farmer may protect himself against deer 
forays onto his lands in one of two ways. He may erect, at his 
own expense, deerproof fencing supplied him by the Commission 
(this fencing was unobtainable during the war years, but in the 
past we have supplied over 125 miles of it), or he may kill those 
animals injuring his fruit trees, or crops. During the past ten 
years over seventeen thousand animals have been shot by land- 
owners under this provision of our Game Code. And during 
those same ten years the Pennsylvania Game Commission de- 
clared seven antlerless seasons partially in order to relieve agri- 
culturists from deer depredations. Are we succeeding in aiding 
the farmer? I leave it up to you. 

As stated before, there are approximately 15 million acres of 
forest land in Pennsylvania. Of these our licensed hunters have 
purchased, and entrusted to the administration of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, about 860,000 acres, or approximately 
5% of the total potential deer range. 

These lands were purchased in order to provide recreation in 
the form of supplying open hunting grounds and refuges for all 
forest-game species, both large and small game. The purpose of 


this paper is to present to you those management practices we 
have employed for all such forest-game species and their success 
or failure as caused by an excessive deer herd—but one of the 
species concerned. 








“Has our deer hunter degenerated from the season-long camp type 
ek ks wo for the satisfaction of killing a semi-domesticated runt?” 


In reviewing our game-kill statistics we can find no cor- 


relation between deer and bear kills to show an effect of an 
increasing deer herd upon our native black bear population. 
Weather during our open bear season and the ardor (probably 


decreasing) with which our bear hunters pursue bruin, together 
with the mast crop of the preceding summer and fall, seem to 
determine the number of bears taken. In this sport, too, we 
find the camp group hunter giving way to the one-day solitary 
hunter. At one time our game protectors could check and ac- 
count for almost all bears killed in their respective districts dur- 
ing the open season. Then the animals were proudly hung be- 
fore organized camps for all to see. Now approximately three 
out of every five bears killed are examined and checked at the 
homes of successful hunters who have returned from the north- 
ern tier counties immediately after securing their trophy. 

In order to provide better habitat conditions for the various 
species of small game and furbearers inhabiting its State Game 
Lands, the Pennsylvania Game Commission has carried on, in 
increasing volume, a constant program of food and cover de- 
velopment on these forested holdings. It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that the success of our development practices are 
not dependent upon the vigor with which we pursue this pro- 
gram, nor upon the expenditures involved in its rapid increase, 
but are dependent upon the amount of control we may be per- 
mitted to exert upon the deer populations on our lands by our 
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into the one-day meat hunter, content to sacrifice a season of comrade- 


We have no better illustration of “wanting to 


” 


licensed hunters. 
have, yet eat, one’s cake. 

Let us study the facts a little more in order that we may 
determine just what success we are meeting with our expanding 
food and cover development program. 

A survey of our holdings reveals that most timber thereon 
is in the pole stage, or in some cases contains marketable saw 
lumber. Most of our forested tracts represent heavy stands of 
even-aged timber with but a low percentage of natural open 
areas. In order to create a forest of uneven-aged timber, in 
order to increase the amount of natural openings, and in order 
to provide such openings with now lacking food and cover for 
our small game and furbearers, we have employed many tech- 
niques. 

We are selling, wherever and whenever possible, such market- 
able timber as local lumbermen will cut. This includes saw 
lumber, pulpwood, chemical wood, wood for mine props and ties, 
special types for veneer and local uses, and firewood. Five and 
six years ago we were able to sell but 2,000 acres per year for 
such purposes. In the past four years we have expended this 


program until we now average 13,000 acres per year. Prior to 
such cuttings the closed canopy and the deer had _ eliminated 
approximately 80% of any natural forest reproduction. For the 


first year following this lumbering there is a limited supply of 
browse. Afterwards the amount of food and cover provided is 
directly proportional to the number of deer utilizing such areas 


“The agonies accompanying winter starvation periods and the brutal slaughter of weakened deer by wild dogs are only too familiar to our 
game protectors.” 
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and the appearance of such openings varies anywhere from a 
clearing covered by bracken, and other ground vegetation, to a 
prushy one with its sprouts and briars providing both the desired 
food and cover. However, occurrences of the former appearance 
far outnumber the latter optimum conditions. 

Monies derived from the sale of such timber are used to pro- 
vide, in part, for the carrying on of management practices that 
are not self-paying except by increasing the amount of game 
(one of a Game Commission’s principal aims) through habitat 
improvement. 

Over one thousand acres per year have been cut, mostly as 
clear cuttings, by the Commission in order to open up unbroken 
stands of non-saleable timber. Here again, in most instances, 
the results are the same. The openings are created, but little 
or no natural reproduction escapes the ever present deer herd. 
One year’s relief—then nothing. 

Recently we have employed a relatively new tool provided the 
game manager—the bulldozer. We have created approximately 
2000 acres of bulldozed areas within our large unbroken tracts 
of even-aged stands of timber consisting of species which will 
never produce good merchantable lumber. These are, for the 
most part, usually in the pole stage or beyond, and therefore 
they are deficient in food and low ground cover. The study of 
this technique has not progressed far enough to afford us com- 
plete information regarding its ultimate results in providing 
both food and cover for our forest small game species, in addi- 
tion to providing browse for our deer. Preliminary indications 
lead us to believe that this method, though costly, might prevent 
our herd from converting a down-timbered area into an open 
field in but one season. If the bulldozed growth is pushed into 
huge windrows, some protection is thus afforded to seedling, 
sprouting, and suckering reproduction. We are pursuing the 
study of this procedure with all effort in order to determine 
whether or not at last we may obtain the desired results through 
curbing the depredations of our herd. 

We are increasing our planting of other openings in food plots 
designed primarily to benefit the turkeys, ruffed grouse, snow- 
shoe hares, and cottontails of our forested lands. Remember, 
these are small areas widely scattered over the 15 million acres. 
Over four thousand acres of such food plots have been planted 
in the last six years, two thousand acres being established in 
the past two years. Again we find that the species for which the 
practice was employed are not those which benefit. The deer 
merely eliminate them by grazing instead of browsing and our 
efforts are largely nullified. 

Replanting of openings to deciduous and coniferous food and 
cover trees has been greatly curtailed by the fact that few 
seedlings were available during the war years. We have been 
able to plant on State Game Lands but 1,600,000 such seedlings 
in the past six years. A recent state-wide survey of these plant- 
ings revealed a survival of but approximately 28%. Most of 
this survival was on lands which do not, as yet, contain an 
abnormally high deer population. On many of our holdings in 
the true deer range survival of these plantings was nil. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters has been forced 
to suspend its reforestation planting program on much of its 
lands for the same reasons. 

One entire phase of our wildlife program, that of food and 
cover development on our forested lands, is retarded and being 
defeated by but one of our game species—the white-tailed 
deer. We are beyond the stage where sound game management 
talls for only harvesting a surplus of excess deer. We are faced 
with not harvesting but controlling them with the same de- 
termination with which we attempt to control any undesirable 
species. For the good of our other game species, for the good of 
our forests, and for the good of the deer themselves this must 
be accomplished. 


May I at this time summarize past actions of our Pennsylvania 
ame Commission in order to determine in what way we may 
be held solely responsible for the creation of this wildlife problem. 
Our Commission was created in 1895 and appointed in 1896. 
Pennsylvania was then indeed a shot-out State. One of the 
ommission’s first major programs was the reestablishment, or 
feintroduction, of a deer herd in our forests. 

In 1897 market hunting, hunting with dogs and killing deer 
at salt licks were prohibited. In 1905 our first big-game refuge 
Was established. In 1906 the first deer were imported from 


(Contined on Page 32) 











“We would have been far better off had we permitted the killing of 
deer, not only bucks, even during the early days... ” 
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fully slow, and about as interesting as fish- hard 
ing in a bird bath, but when it’s finished 
the rest seems easy by comparison. 
HAT knife in Figure one looks like the affairs for you while you do the grinding. Assuming that the blade has now been 
real “storeboughten” article, doesn’t it? Several assorted files, a hand drill, hacksaw, Neatly ground to shape and you have fully 
Shiny and nice, with an edge that stands the knife, emery and sand paper and a few ‘Yecovered from the grinding ordeal, you 
gaff—you’d never guess it was made by other items usually found in the home work- ™ust next attempt to remove the marks o! 
hand. It was, though, and what’s more the’ shop complete the list. the grinding wheel from the blade with 
job can be duplicated by anyone who’s The first step is to decide exactly what C¢arborundum or emery paper. Tack the 
ability with tools isn’t limited to hanging kind of knife you want. Determine the Paper toa bench near the edge and, holding 
screen doors and splitting kindling. Making length and shape of the blade and the length the tang in one hand and applying pressure 
your own hunting knife not only furnishes’ of the handle or hilt, and incorporate these on the blade with the other hand, rub the 
you with a fascinating hobby, but it also features in a cardboard pattern like the knife vigorously over the abraisive. When = 
gives you the additional advantage of own-_ one in fig. 2 showing the outline of the all scratches have been removed, (or when 
ing a knife fashioned from the finest steel blade and tang. The latter tapers in width Youve said, “Cripes, this steel’s hard, for 
and built to your own specifications. Never from 7/16th inch to 7/32 inch and is % inch the fourteenth time), change to a finer 
too long or too short, too hard or too soft, shorter than the hilt. The knife in the illus- a@braisive, then to a still finer one, until 
the hand-made knife is always perfect for tration has a 3% inch hilt; the tang is 3% the blade shines like the seat of your wed- 
the guy who made it—or, at least he'll inches long. ding trousers. Polish the tang a bit, we 
never admit it isn’t. In designing a knife my advice to the ‘% the color can be distinguished during heat 
Knives aren’t costly to make, either. The amateur is to keep it small. Veteran woods- treatment. 
leather, brass, aluminum, steel, etc. used men don’t judge a man’s hunting prowness A file is much too hard and brittle to be 
in their manufacture can be obtained from by the number of yards of cold steel hanging used as a knife, so the temper must be 
scraps and odds and ends. The only items from his belt, and the knife described is drawn by heating it. If properly done this 
likely to nick your roll will be the snaps, large enough to clean and skin any game will result in a good, tough knife that will 
rivets and leather used in the sheath. found in Pennsylvania outside the Phila- take and hold a keen edge. 
Only a few tools are required. A grinder’ delphia Zoo. To draw the temper first spread a 1 inch 
of some sort is a prime requisite, and this No better carbon steel can be found than layer of dry sand in an old pie pan. Then - 





should be of the power-driven type—unless that in a good quality file, and as broken set the pan on a stove and place the knife 
you're optimistic enough to think your wife or worn-out files are not difficult to obtain, in the sand on its back, cutting edge upPe 
will crank one of those muscle-operated one of these will be used for the blade of most. Press the tang well into the sam | 
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and allow the tip of the blade to protrude 
Jightly, (fig. 5) causing the heat to become 
greater at the tang than at the other end. 
Turn on the heat gradually so that you will 
have ample time to experiment and adjust 
the blade to get the best results. Keep an 
eve on the color of the steel. The ideal 
coloration is gray at the end of the tang, 
blending into blue at the tang’s center. 
Where the tang joins the blade the color 
should be purple and the entire blade must 
be brown, with a trace of purple at the tip. 
When the proper color is attained the blade 
should be removed and allowed to cool 
gradually. The blade will continue draw- 
ing slightly after being withdrawn from the 
fre, acquiring a few purple streaks. These 
are indications that the correct temper has 
been reached. Should the blade threaten 
io draw excessively this action must be 
halted by quenching in water, but for maxi- 
mum toughness don’t resort to this treatment 
unless absolutely necessary. 

Occasionally, in spite of your vigilance the 
blade will draw too much, ruining its tem- 
yer. That’s not good, but you may be able 
to salvage your knife by hardening it and 
jrawing the temper again. Heat it to a 
cherry red and quench it in water, on the 
surface of which is floated a film of oil. The 
thin blade will lose heat quickly, so don’t 
lose any time transferring it from the heat 
to the water. And don’t be surprised if it 
warps to the shape of a full-drawn long 
bow after quenching—this happens to the 
best of ‘em. That'll “larn yuh” to do it 
right the first time. 

Now the end of the tang must be softened, 
or annealed, so that it can later be drilled. 
This is accomplished by wrapping a wet rag 
around the center of the tang to protect the 
rest of the knife, heating the tip of the tang 
toa bright red color and allowing it to cool 
slowly. Now, polish the entire knife with 
fine abraisive paper or cloth. 

Making the hilt will be more fun, and you 
can let your imagination run riot in the 
choice of materials. A good-looking hilt 
can be made of ’most anything—leather, 
hard rubber, brass, copper, aluminum, ivory, 
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deer antler, plastics, fiber and hard-wood 
are but a few possibilities. The one illus- 
trated is composed of aluminum, brass, hard 
rubber, deer antler and leather, but other 
combinations are equally pleasing. 

The facing for the guard is cut from a 
scrap of 1/8 inch aluminum, (I got mine 
from the innards of a defunct radio). By 
drilling a row of holes in its center and 
cutting out the remaining metal with a 
small cold chisel a rough slot will result, 
which must be perfectly fitted to the tang 
by the use of a needle file. Work carefully 
here, as a snug fit is necessary to prevent 
this part twisting out of alignment. 

Now from a piece of deer antler cut a 
piece to form the guard. If possible cut out 
this piece near the tip of a point where the 
pores are small. Shape it roughly, drill a 
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Y% inch hole completely through it, and with 
a needle file cut a groove in both sides of 
the hole to fit the tang snugly. 


Next, fashion a punch from a piece of 
steel with a cutting end the same size and 
shape as the end of the tang. This will be 
used to punch holes in the discs of leather 
and thin metal that form the hilt. Snip 
out a disc of thin aluminum, (scource—an 
old kettle), and lay it on a lead block or 
on the end-grain of a piece of hardwood. 
Place the punch on its center and rap it 
sharply with a hammer, knocking out a 
rectangular slug. By moving the punch to 
the end of the slot and striking it again the 
cut should be sufficiently lengthened to 
accommodate the tang. Now, from a broken 
shotgun buttplate or some other source make 
a hard rubber disc by the same method used 
in fashioning the guard, and follow this 
with a thin brass disc. The center portion 
of the hilt is built up of leather discs. Don’t 
use leather belting for this purpose because 
of the greasy dressing with which it is 
impregnated; chrome tanned leather is also 
unsuitable. Good bark tanned sole leather 
is the best material for knife handles and 
you can probably mooch a generous supply 
of scraps from your local shoe repair shop. 
These discs are punched the same as the 
thin metal ones. Top the leather with a disc 
of brass, then one of hard rubber and finally 
one of aluminum. All burrs should be re- 
moved from the various discs so that each 
lies perfectly flat against its neighbor. 

By using a contraption like the one shown 
in fig. 6 you can compress the hilt and see 
exactly how many discs will be required. 
The tang must be filled to within % inch 
of the end, leaving room for the pommel 
or end of the hilt. 

Now remove all discs except the first one 
and replace them in the proper sequence 
with a heavy coat of DuPont cement on 
the face of each. This DuPont goo dries in 
a hurry, so you'll have to move fast and lay 
it on thick. It may be necessary to com- 
press the hilt several times before all the 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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E left the dirt-road about four o’clock, 
inleashed Tessie, and followed her into 
the field. There were six weeks to hunt- 
ing season, and the three of us—Paul, his 
pointer, and I—were warming-up for the 


big day. 
The autumnal afternoon was _ slipping 
steadily on towards evening. All nature 


was at the season of ripening—in open fields, 
burdocks and briars were brown in the dry 
yellow grass; the fringing woods were bril- 
liant with fall colors. 

Tessie ranged eagerly through the brush, 
nose wanting bird-scent. Cross-field she 
worked, to a clump of young sumacs. A 
half-fallen railfence showed above the tall 
grasses. Tangles of briar and goldenrod 
grew up through the rails. It looked birdish. 
And Tessie, hot on a trail, slid into a beau- 
tiful point beside the fence. 

Paul and I stood there, watching, then 
moved in to flush. There was a flurry of 
wings as a ringneck, iridescent in the sun- 
light, hammered out and sailed to a far- 
away cornfield. We watched him glide out 
of sight. 

“Instinct,” said Paul, patting Tessie’s side, 
“instinct is a wonderful thing. Just think 
of all the breeding, all the generations of 
gun-dogs that went into that point.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting something?” 1 
asked. “Seems to me the trainer deserves 
a little credit.” 

“No doubt about that,” Paul said. He 
picked some burrs from Tessie’s ear. “But 
it’s mainly instinct. In the blood, y’know.” 

I didn’t know, but I decided to find out. 
My findings were rather surprising. For it 
was, for me, really surprising to discover 
how few dog owners completely understand 
the basic motives underlying hunting and 
pointing traits in their dogs, understand the 
psychology of gun-dogs. I bring in this 
term “psychology” because it is, in essence, 
the study of behavior and motives. And 
since we cannot possibly know what our 
dogs think, we can judge them only through 
their behavior. 

Like Paul, many dog owners have the 
notion that hunting is instinctive for sport- 
ing dogs. By “instinctive” they mean that 
their hounds and pointers are compelled to 
hunt, that it is a natural inborn urge. Yet 
recent studies indicate that it is no more 
instinctive for dogs to hunt than it is for 
them to jump through hoops. If we raise 
our setters with game birds, they will be- 
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GUN DOG PSYCHOLOGY 


by James R. Hayes 


come conditioned to them. Such condi- 
tioning could not have taken place if hunt- 
ing was instinctive. 

Similarly, a beagle pup, raised in a con- 
trolled environment and not given the op- 
portunity to develop hunting traits, will not 
come by them naturally. Chances are good 
that he will learn to rum rabbits if per- 
mitted to observe other hounds. But unless 
the opportunity to learn and imitate is pres- 
ent, he will not hunt through instinct, hered- 
ity, or internal compulsions. 

There are many popular misconceptions 
concerning instincts. When a dog circles 
several times before lying down, we say it 
is an instinct. In the dawn of dog history, 
wild canines circled to trample down grass. 
Therefore, through the magic process of 
heredity, our dogs continue to circle before 
lying down. Yet pups will never circle 
before lying down unless they see other 
dogs circling. And that makes it learned 
behavior, not an instinct. 


We also say that migratory traits in birds 
are instinctive. But scientific studies have 
conclusively demonstrated that migratory 
traits in birds are responses to certain ex- 
ternal conditions. Instinct is an _ internal 
compulsion. 

Concerning pointers and pointing, all evi- 
dence tends to show that pointing is strictly 
a learned skill. All dogs point. That is, all 
dogs have a tendency to become rigid and 
look at objects. This inclination is possibly 
a holdover from puppyhood when, due to 
poor vision, it was necessary for the dog to 
stare intently at objects to determine what 
they were. The same is true of noises. 
When the pup heard a strange sound, he 
froze, ears erect, body rigid, assuming al] 
the characteristic of a point. 

Pointing in bird dogs is merely a streng- 
thening and a directing of freezing tenden- 
cies through imitation and reward training. 
When a pointer pup sees a trained dog 
pointing game, sees that the action is re- 
warded, he becomes conditioned to act in 
the same manner. If his trainer pats his 
head, the dog quickly comes to know that 
pointing is the correct response for certain 
smells and conditions. 

Later the dog is taught to differentiate 
between various scents and conditions. If 
he points a rabbit or a field mouse, the re- 
ward is withheld. Gradually the stimulating 
conditions of pointing are narrowed until 
the dog learns which scents to point and 
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which to ignore. As the dog matures and 
lessons are continued, performance improves, 
Higher order conditioning follows—the scent 
of birds is associated with the sight of birds; 
cur dogs come to know, through trial and 
error, that pheasants will run and quail 
will set; they learn to a limited degree 
what the gun signifies, how to handle 
cripples, and to enjoy this exciting sport. 

That pointing is so learned makes it 
clearly an acquired trait, not an_ instinct. 
Moreover, the fact that a bitch is a good 
pointer will not necessarily make her pups 
good pointers. Unquestionably the pups will 
have a better chance of making the grade— 
better, say, than the pups of a poorly hunt- 
ing bitch. But the former pups will have 
the advantage of watching their well-trained 
mother perform, and will inherit, to some 
extent, the intelligence and learning capacity 
which enabled the mother to learn pointing 
so well. Her pointing skill will not be passed 
on through birth, however. The pups will 
not point game unless given the oppor- 
tunity to learn and imitate. 

Another fallacy held by many hunters 
concerns the “instinct” of dogs to retrieve 
game. Most trainers, I believe, will agree 
that retrieving is anything but instinctive. 
It must be carefully developed. The dog 
learns that he will be rewarded if he picks 
up thrown objects and returns them to his 
trainer. Finally this basic skill is narrowed 
into the more precise function—that of 
picking up and retrieving game. 

Through every phase of gun-dog train- 
ing, these concepts are the same. First 
the general principles are strengthened and 
directed, then narrowed into the desired 
response. 

The best approach to the training of 
hunting dogs involves asking yourself: “Why 
does my dog do the things he does?” For 
by understanding the basic motives under- 
lying behavior, the trainer can more readily 
and more effectively channel that behavior 
into precise, highly skilled functions. Per- 
formance of hunting dogs can. be first-rate 
only if training is first-rate. Intelligence, 
learning capacity, build, color, steadiness— 
these can be improved and maintaine 
through careful breeding. Mother Natures 
contributions are many; but she cannot 
make a hunter of your dog. 

Instinct notwithstanding—your dog © 
only be as good as you make him. 
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Final Report Pittman-Robertson Project 35-R 


The Problem 
In 1946, as part of their field work dur- 
ing a bobwhite quail study (Pittman-Robert- 
sn Project 16-R), Roger M. Latham and 
C. R. Studholme released 1,000 mature and 
1000 young game-farm birds in Fulton 
County, Pennsylvania. 


A spring census of the quail in Fulton 
County the next year revealed that these 
2000 stocked birds had contributed nothing, 
or very little, to the previously existing 
bobwhite population. And this in a section 
of our traditional quail range where quail 
shooting is frowned upon and is at a 
minimum! 

Following the advice of these two workers, 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission is now 
striving to develop a strain of bobwhite quail 
at its Eastern Game Farm that is at least 
physically capable of surviving Pennsylvania 
winters. Quality, not quantity, is being 
stressed. Consequently production has been 
reduced. 


Because, as stated above, the Fulton 
County releases provided no_ recreational 
value to the gunners the 2,000 birds were 
written off as a total loss. In order to de- 
‘ermine just how much sport fall-released 
quail of high quality might provide, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission directed 
that a large stocking be made in coverts 
that would be hunted. Also, they sought to 
determine the ability of these improved 
‘trains to survive through a winter. There- 
‘ore, Pittman-Robertson Project 35-R was 
inaugurated. 
The Study 

Accordingly, 5,000 pen-reared birds raised 
at the Eastern Game Farm were designated 
‘ot experimental releases. These birds rep- 
sented the young of seven strains of 
creeders, carefully selected for their physical 
itness and disease-resistant qualities. 
Seven Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
omprising 23,000 acres in Crawford and 
Mercer Counties were selected for this ex- 
perimental stocking (1) because they are 
pen to public hunting and (2) because the 
‘mate of northwestern Pennsylvania _ is 


normally severe enough to test the stamina 
of released game-farm birds. 

Prior to any releases, landowners residing 
on these projects were contacted to deter- 
mine the native bobwhite quail population 
as of August 24, 1948. Thirty-eight coveys 
of approximately 456 individual birds were 
located. 


From September 8 to September 10, 4,958 
12-14 week-old banded birds were released 
in groups of twenty, thus increasing the 
quail population on these 23,000 acres to 
5,414 birds, or one bird to each 4.2 acres. 

The birds were liberated in a _ quiet 
fashion, most of them in fields of standing 
corn with an understory of ragweed, fox- 
tail and pigweed—certainly a habitat pro- 
viding ideal food and cover. Additional 
food was present in the form of multitudes 
of grasshoppers and other insects. Perfect 
weather conditions prevailed during, and 
after, all releases. 


The Findings 
Ten deputy game protectors patrolled the 
23,000 acre study area during the 12-day 
open quail season (November 1-13) to ob- 
tain the number of bobwhites, native and 
released, killed by gunners utilizing the 
area. In addition to these ten men, eight 


salaried field officers were on the projects 
from time to time during the season. Their 
records, plus voluntary return of leg bands 
by successful gunners, indicate that sports- 
men killed 100 native (unbanded) 
252 stocked 


birds as 


contrasted to (banded) | birds. 





This means that 22% of the resident popu- 
lation was shot, whereas but 5% of the in- 
troduced farm stock was taken. Where were 
the other pen-reared birds? 


Perhaps the stocked birds moved from 
the project. Perhaps the introduced coveys 
moved in toward farm buildings and were 
thus protected by the Safety Zone law of 
the Game Code which prohibits shooting 
within 150 yards of occupied dwellings. 
Perhaps keen-eyed sportsmen could detect 
the small aluminum leg bands of the game- 
farm birds and, for some reason or another, 
refrained from killing them on the covey 
rise. Perhaps other successful sportsmen 
failed to report killing banded quail. Be 
all this as it may, the fact still remains that, 
if we use the fall population of native quail 
as a criterion, 252 (5%) rather than 1,091 
(22%) introduced pen-reared bobwhites pro- 
vided recreation for the gunners. 

From the time of these fall releases (Sep- 
tember 8-10, 1948) until April 11, 1949, five 
quail definitely fell to predators and two 
birds were killed by flying into stationary 
objects. 

Last winter was open and mild. At no 
time was the ground covered by snow for 
more than five days on these projects. Bob- 
whites have not had such ideal wintering- 
over weather in Pennsylvania for many 
years. The spring census of quail taken in 
April, 1948, using the landowner-contact 
method, indicated that 187 coveys of ap- 
proximately 2,571 individuals remained of 
the 5,055 birds (native and stocked) un- 
claimed by known hunting, predation, and 
accidents. When, then did the 50% loss 
occur? 


It is our opinion that the majority of this 
loss took place between September 10, 1948 
and November 1, 1948 because: 

(a) Gunners killed but 5% of the released 
birds in the twelve-day open season 
during which they took 22% of the 
native stock. It is extremely doubtful 
that the presence of small aluminum 
leg bands would account for a willful 
selection of take by hunters. 











(c) 


(b) The loss of leg bands, which differ- 


—V AS 


look at. 
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entiated the stocked from native quail, 
is negligible. Bobwhites have been 
held, on wire, for long periods of time 
without freeing these same bands from 
their legs. Even if all the quail killed 
on these seven Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects were young pen-reared 
birds they would represent only a 
6.5% take of the total population fol- 
lowing the releases. 


The mild weather of the past winter 
would not account for the loss of 2,484 
native and pen-reared quail. District 
Game Protectors and Farm-Game 
Managers checked the projects 
throughout the winter. In addition to 


OUTDOOR KIDS—from Page 2 


“Look, Billy, it doesn’t have any teeth,’ Jane cried 
in surprise. 

“By golly, it doesn’t,” Billy agreed. “And some fisher- 
men are scared to death of them. 
looked inside their mouth like this or they wouldn't 
be afraid of teeth that aren’t even there.” 


get the hook out.” 
Together the children freed the salamander. It was for the bait can. 








I guess they never 


their many other duties they erected 
feeding shelters in which they placed 
whole yellow corn for bobwhites, 
pheasants and rabbits. If such losses 
took place during that time there is 
no doubt that these men would have 
noticed it. 


The Conclusions 


Despite the possibility that many released 
quail quickly moved from the areas, despite 
the possibility that many of them perished 
shortly after release, and despite the pos- 
sibility that many Pennsylvania sportsmen 
failed to cooperate with the Commission by 
returning leg bands, it may be reported that 
approximately 45% of these improved bob- 
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whites survived from September to April 
on a 23,000 acre study area in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. Forty-five percent when pre- 
vious efforts in south central Pennsylvania 
failed utterly! 

We believe the mild winter is mainly to 
be credited for this encouraging success, but 
we also would like to feel that our improved 
methods of breeding and rearing quail at 
our Eastern Game Farm were also, to some 
small extent, responsible. 


Such experimental releases will be con- 
tinued and the results analyzed until the 
Commission is satisfied that it has succeeded 
in producing a strain of bobwhite quail that 
is fit for the stocking of our present de- 
pleted coverts. 





about 18 inches long, much larger than the average mud- 


puppy which rarely reaches over 12 inches. Billy dropped 


the hellbender into the shallow water and together they 
watched it wriggle out into the current. 


“You know what that thing looks like?” asked Jane. 
“It looks like an old wrinkled cucumber that has turned 
“Here, let me help you,” said Jane, much braver now brown.” 
that she realized that the hellbender was only ugly to 
“You hold him still with both hands and I'll 


“Well you stand there figuring out what it looks like, 
Jane. As for me, I’ve got some fishing to do. And right 


now,” Billy snorted as he grabbed his rod and headed 
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pollution would seem to be the fisher- 
man’s headache and not the hunter’s—at 
frst glance. This is strictly at first glance, 
though. Naturally, all persons interested 
in the outdoors are linked together in a 
common cause; but even the hunter who 
might like to see clean streams because they 
are pleasing to the eye cannot connect im- 
mediately their relation to the land life 
which interests him. However, there is a 
very direct connection which makes Penn- 
sylvania’s present Clean Streams program 
of considerable interests to the man with 
a gun who may never touch a fishing rod. 
Let’s take concrete examples. A flight of 
lucks, coming down from the north country 
at the first approach of winter, may be 
tempted to stop briefly on the Delaware 
River or the sloughs bordering it below 
Philadelphia. This water has been labelled 
‘one of the most grossly polluted areas in 
the United States,’ and anyone who has 
ever seen and smelled it would agree that 
that probably is an understatement. It’s 
pretty bad. Even so, however, it doesn’t 
farmfully affect ducks except under certain 
circumstances, 

Sometimes there is an oil spill from a ship 
ising the river as a water highway. When 
‘ls happens, the oil spreads out on the 
water, often creating a nice smooth slick 
Which looks very inviting to travel-weary 
tucks. If they alight on it, or come in con- 
act with it in any other manner, several 
Unpleasant things happen. Their feathers 
ecome saturated with oil—and then they 
cannot fly, they cannot swim and they can- 
hot dive. An oil-soaked duck is a helpless 
Creature, a ready victim for any predator or 


ROM the outdoorsman’s viewpoint, water 


doomed to die of starvation unless enough 
oil is washed from its feathers to enable it 
to escape its death trap. 

Worse even than oil spills from ships as 
a source of oil pollution on the Delaware, 
H. E. Moses, chief engineer of the State 
Department of Health, told me in Harris- 
burg, is the waste oil that escapes from old 
tankers that are wrecked by ship-building 
firms along the river. This is a constant 
and difficult-to-avoid source of pollution. 
The many big refineries along the Delaware 
have been consistently helpful and cannot 
be considered the origin of much oil pol- 
lution. 

Always present is the danger of botulism. 
Water pollution does not cause botulism 
in ducks, but it can encourage the develop- 
ment of the disease since the organism that 
causes duck fatalities thrives in decompos- 
ing organic matter. Calling it “decompos- 
ing organic matter” is a polite way of re- 
ferring to human sewage and other wastes 
subject to the process of rotting. This usually 
settles to the bottom of the quiet waters 
and here the diving ducks feed—and he- 
come victims of the disease if it is present 
at all. Fortunately, botulism is not especial- 
iy prevalent along the Delaware; but it is 
an ever-present menace. 

The same conditions might apply else- 
where in the State where migratory water- 
fowl use our waters. Of course, Pennsyl- 
vania is not noted as a duck-hunting State; 
but if we contribute in any manner to the 
decline of ducks, we cannot be considered 
good conservationists. 

Pennsylvania’s water pollution can be 
divided roughly into two kinds—municipal 
and industrial—if industrial is broadened to 





include everything from dairying to mining 
to actual manufacturing. Municipal pollu- 
tion, of course, consists of the wastes from 
the cities and smaller towns that are dumped 
into our streams either untreated or after 
more of less satisfactory treatment. This 
refuse from kitchen, bathroom and laundry 
room does not greatly affect wildlife except 
where it is so extreme that it consumes all 
the oxygen in the water. When that hap- 
pens, everything in the stream dies because 
aquatic life is as dependent upon oxygen 
as we land dwellers are. However, this oc- 
curs only in periods of extremely low water 
in slow-moving streams when the creeks 
and rivers can’t flush themselves. It hap- 
pens sometimes in the Ohio below Pitts- 
burgh and frequently in the Delaware 
around Philadelphia where tidal action holds 
the toxic wastes in a limited area for a long 
time. Actually, municipal wastes can be 
beneficial since they act on the water like 
any other fertilizer when present in con- 
centrations that are not too heavy. 

Industrial wastes are another matter. 
Many of them are toxic, acting as a direct 
poison on anything that lives in a stream. 
No other State has as much industry as 
Pennsylvania. No other State has as much 
industrial pollution. It ranks first on both 
counts, and the amount of industry is a mat- 
ter for pride, while the amount of indus- 
trial pollution is a record of which we 
cannot be proud. 

The steel mills pour pickling and plating 
liquors into the streams, and these acid 
wastes are deadly. The metal mills also 
discharge “cooling waters” into the streams, 
and these cooling waters are boiling hot, 
raising the temperatures of the creeks to a 
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“The raccoon courses up and down streams each night in search 


of food.” 


degree intolerable to wildlife. The bitum- 
inous mines in the southwestern corner of 
the State yield “sulphur water” and so, too, 
to a lesser degree do the anthracite mines 
in the eastern part of Pennsylvania. Most 
of this sulphur water comes from aban- 
doned workings where the action of air and 
water on minerals in the walls of the mines 
create an acid discharge that emerges to 
flow into the nearest stream. It’s a foul 
and deadly discharge, yellow in color and 
looking for all the world like “rusty water” 
if there could be such a thing. 

We have pulp mills that discharge toxic 
“black liquors” and other poisons in both 
the sulphate and sulphite paper-making 
processes. Woolen mills give off wool scour- 
ing wastes, other textile plants produce 
poisonous matters. The list could go on 
for many words—but can best be cut short 
by saying that Pennsylvania’s very indus- 
trial strength also is its weakness where the 
conservation and care of its vital water sup- 
plies is concerned. The fact that the State 
is making giant-sized strides forward in the 
correction of this unfortunate situation will 
be mentioned later. Its effect upon wild- 
life is the immediate concern here. 

But surely, you might say, such pollution 
is of considerably more interest to the angler 
than to the hunter. It undoubtedly kills 
fish and fish food; but how can it concern 
land life? 

Walk along a stream sometime after a 
snow or when there has been a rain and 
mud that will show tracks. You will find 
the answer to the above question. I do not 
know the exact percentage of wildlife that 
dwells along stream bottoms and is more or 
less dependent upon water; but it must be 
large. Water is life to animals as weli 
as to human beings. About the only ani- 
mals independent of water in quantity are 

rats, squirrels and 


most of the mice and 


rodents in general. Others, such as deer, 
live in regions where pollution is not a 
problem. The rest, though, are entirely 


dependent upon clean streams for existence, 
or else are easily discouraged from inhabit- 
ing regions with dirty water. 
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ducks.” 


Their tracks and signs of their workings 
are plainly visible. The raccoon courses up 
and down streams each night in search of 
food. The mink and the otter are never 
found wandering far from the creeks and 
rivers which supply their breakfasts, lunches 
and dinners. The thought of muskrats liv- 
ing anywhere except in and around water 
is absurd. Beavers, which are actually 
spreading into industrial regions (one was 
caught near Philadelphia in February) must 
have water to live. Stream bottoms, with 
their dense growths, also provide cover for 
many animals which are not dependent upon 
the creeks for anything else except an oc- 
casional drink. 

And what does the raccoon hunt when 
he walks out on a sand bar or plods along 
the bank? He is hunting the things that 
also live in or near water. He is omnivor- 
ous, but when he leaves his hind-foot prints 
so much like those of a baby along a stream 
he is seeking mussels (or fresh-water 
clams), crawfish, small turtles or frogs. You 
can see where he has dined on some flat 
rock or log, by the empty mussel shells and 
bits of crawfish shells. 

And what happens when the water is 
badly polluted? Well, the mussels are 
among the first forms of aquatic life to turn 
up their non-existent toes and die. These 
fresh-water clams require clean water be- 
cause they live by sifting minute organisms 
from the water much as a filter would. This 
means they take into their bodies and ex- 
pel from it many gallons of water a day, 
and when it is poisoned they are poisoned 
and die. Crawfish can’t stand much pollu- 
tion either, and turtles and frogs are singu- 
larly absent from poisoned waters. Walk 
along a “sulphur stream” and you will see 
no mussels, no crawfish, no turtles and no 
frogs. 

Even more dependent upon water are the 
minks and otters. Otters are well on their 
way out as a common Pennsylvania animal 
—not because of pollution, but due to other 
causes. Mink, however, are holding their 
own very well and they are not strictly a 
creature inhabiting wild country by any 
means. I know where there are mink with- 





Lynn Chase Photo 


“Water pollution can encourage the development of botulism in 


in eleven miles of downtown Philadelphia. 
They dwell along a clear stream there, down 
to the point where industrial pollution be- 
gins on it. Below that point, I have found 
no traces of mink. 

Although they are as equally at home in 
the thickets and woods as they are along 
streams, mink can be entirely happy with 
a good stream to supply them with enough 
muskrats, young ducks, fish of all kinds, 
snakes, frogs, salamanders, water insects, 
crawfish and mussels. 

As we have seen, most of these food 
species are among the first to go when a 
stream is polluted. Muskrats weren’t men- 
tioned, but they, too, can be driven away 
or even killed by polluted water. In an ex- 
treme case, outside Pennsylvania’s waters 
but illustrative of what water pollution can 
do even to muskrats, there is the Maumee 
River incident in northwestern Ohio. Dur- 
ing the war, pollutants from munitions plants 
near Sandusky Bay cleaned out all the 
ducks, fish and muskrats in the waters and 
marshes of the region. 

Muskrats simply must have reasonably 
clean water because they live on the roots 
and stems of succulent water plants, plus 
mussels and, rarely, fish and other water 
life. If the water is poisoned by industrial 
wastes, the muskrats suffer in two ways— 
they cannot tolerate poisoned water and 
their food supply is killed off. 

Then there are the casual residents of 
streams, birds and animals which do not 
mean much to us as hunters; but are part 
of the wildlife that we enjoy seeing when 
abroad with or without a gun. Take the 
beautiful wood duck, for instance, which 
is always found near water although it 
also leads a land life. Then there is the 
big blue heron, which lives only on water 
life. The bitterns, the kingfishers and the 
ospreys depend upon waterlife for their f 
and are an interesting part of our country- 
side. Take away their food—through pollu- 
tion as well as any other cause—and they 
disappear. No food, no water birds. You 
don’t find water birds haunting our dead 
streams which have been stifled by indus- 
trial poisons. 
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There is nothing unhappier in all out- 
doors than such a Pennsylvania stream 
killed by the human beings who live and 
work along its reaches. I’m sometimes sur- 
prised to hear birds singing in the trees 
beside their banks because the waters are 
so completely lifeless that you have the 
feeling everything about the stream should 
be dead. 

The hunter is a citizen and frequently a 
family man, which gives him a double addi- 
tional reason for wanting clean streams. As 
a citizen, he has pride in his State and 
community and there is no cause for pride 
in streams so filthy that they cannot be 
used for any purpose except that of open 
sewers. As a family man, he knows the 
need for recreation for himself, his wife and 
children—and ideal recreations are boating, 
swimming, canoe camping trips and other 
sports all involving water. There are miles 
of stream in this State where swimming is 
not only impossible but extremely unhealthy. 
There are miles where boating is unpleasant 
simply because of the stench, or where acids 
in the water are so corrosive that paint, hulls 
and motor parts are ruined. Incredibly 
enough, there is a certain amount of boating 
done on the Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers 
at Philadelphia even on hot summer days. 
Persons not accustomed to the odors of these 
streams have been known to turn pale and 
swallow hard to keep down their stomachs 
when necessity has forced them to cross the 
nauseating ferryboat; but 
the hardy Philadelphians who have become 
immune to the stench actually seem to find 
pleasure in the motorboats and yachts they 
use on the river. 


Delaware on a 


The picture is admittedly black—but the 
hunter resents the pollution of our 
waters may be reassured by the knowledge 
that this State is doing more to correct this 
evil than any other in the country. Last 
year, I visited every one of the forty-eight 
States on a water pollution survey—and 
wherever I went I found everyone inter- 
ested in what Pennsylvania is doing. They 


who 


questioned me about it in North Dakota, in 
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Water is absurd.” 





except in and around 
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California, in Rhode Island, in the south and 
the middle west. 

There are good reasons for the national 
interest in Pennsylvania’s  anti-pollution 
program. In the first place, sanitary engi- 
neers and others concerned with clean 
streams are aware of the magnitude of 
Pennsylvania’s problem, especially where in- 
dustrial pollution is concerned. They know 
that the manufacturers are a powerful in- 
fluence in State affairs here—and they also 
know that the Clean Streams Act, or Brun- 
ner Bill, passed here is aimed impartially at 
correcting both municipal and _ industrial 
pollution. Most impressive thing to per- 
sons outside the State is the strict enforce- 
ment of this strict law, and they give major 
credit for it to Governor James Duff who 
has become nationally-known as an un- 
swerving clean streams man since he was 
attorney general. 

In fact, (and this is strictly an unbiased 
opinion based entirely upon what I ob- 
served in other States) Governor Duff’s 
stature as an exponent of clean streams has 
grown to the extent where he is considered 
the leading political personality in the na- 
tion in favor of ending pollution. This has 
been achieved by a consistent determination 
to enforce the State’s laws concerning pol- 
lution (sometimes at the cost of arousing 
resentment) and by carrying the message 
to other states at conferences of governors 
and other meetings. Sanitary engineers in 
other States, where political influences too 
often handicap them in carrying out their 
local anti-pollution laws, frequently said 
with admiring amazement: “Duff really 
means it, doesn’t he?” 

Best proof that he does mean it and that 
Pennsylvania’s law is not mere words on 
paper is the State-wide drive against pollu- 
tion under way now. It affects every mu- 
nicipality, every industry; but it is most 
evident at present along the Schuylkill River 
since the State hopes to clean up by water- 
sheds—and no watershed entirely within the 
State possibly could be worse off than the 
Schuylkill. This stream which flows from 


“Stream bottoms, 
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the Tamaqua-Pottsville coal mine areas 
southeast to Philadelphia is being flushed 
out, dredged out and completely renovated 
in the first operation of its sort in America. 
No other river has ever been the subject of 
a bath from top to bottom as the Schuyl- 
kill is. Early this year, I toured the river 
from Philadelphia up to its tiny headwaters 
on the two branches above Port Clinton and 
can say this much, based upon personal 
knowledge of all other stream cleaning pro- 
grams in the country: There is nothing to 
match the Schuylkill project. If the Schuyl- 
kill can be cleaned up (and it is being 
cleaned up) then any stream in Pennsyl- 
vania or any stream in the nation can be 
cured of its pollution ills. 

There is one thing that must be made 
clear, though. As a Pennsylvania hunter 
interested in our State’s wildlife, you can- 
not sit back contentedly and tell yourself 
that the situation is being taken care of. 
It is being taken care of at the present be- 
cause of the outstanding work of a few 
men, plus the public support given them. 
The leaders would be powerless without 
that support, and they will be powerless in 
the future if the support bogs down in the 
slough of complacency. The individual must 
give every aid within his possibilities if the 
present program is to be pushed through to 
its completion—and completion means rea- 
sonably clear streams over the entire State. 
It will cost money, time and effort; but the 
outdoorsman, more than any other persons, 
realizes that it will be worth it. 

This piece didn’t start out to be any brief 
for Pennsylvania’s clean streams program; 
but it became that because of one inescap- 
able fact: It is our program, and it is up to 
us to put it across so that other States will 
continue to regard Pennsylvania as an ex- 
traordinary leader in a national project to 
end pollution. If we can maintain Penn- 
sylvania in that position, we will reap the 
benefits in creeks and rivers restored to 
something approaching their original 
dition, and a furtherance of our pleasure in 
the outdoors. 


con- 





with their dense growths, also provide cover for 
many animals which are not dependent upon the creeks for anything 
else except an occasional drink.” 
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The Pennsylvania Game Commission— 


N AUGUST 31, 1948 at Indiantown Gap, Seth Gordon, who 

for 25 years had guided the Game Commission’s “ship of State” 
on many rough voyages and over some stormy seas, relinquished 
the reins to Tom Frye, the new Executive Director. 

Frye, who took the helm immediately, laid down his course of 
action when he said, “My early efforts will be expended to a great 
extent in examining the present tools with which you work and, 
later, designing better tools and developing more effective ways 
to use them. . . . The challenge to improve wildlife conservation, 
restoration, and management work in Pennsylvania is accepted. 

. I never accepted any position without a firm determination to 
do a better job than had ever been done. This is no exception! 

So let us become energized with the spirit of progress and 
filled with the will and determination to achieve and even surpass 
every objective we set for ourselves.” 

Those words fell upon the ears of the assembled Commission 
employes, sportsmen, State officials, and other distinguished guests, 
but no sooner had they faded away, than there was action to 
put them into practice. 

Today, and ever since May 31, 1949 when the Commonwealth’s 
Executive Board approved a streamlined organization for the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, there is an organization built to 
perform the work to be done, with a foundation of sufficient 
strength to carry an anticipated heavier burden as the years go by. 

“But we must constantly recognize the need for change and 
improvement to keep pace with the ever changing conditions and 
the more difficult problems,” said Frye. So it was time for a 
change, time for improvement to keep pace with the present day 
protlems, because there was need for progressive thinking and 
aggressive action. 

Today the sportsmen of Pennsylvania have a streamlined or- 
ganization that will go far toward setting an example for other 
states to follow. 


The Commission 


It is headed by eight commissioners, each well informed on the 
subject of wildlife conservation and restoration who serve on a 
non-partisan basis. They serve eight year terms without com- 
pensation and two are appointed every odd-numbered year in 
January. This system has the effect of keeping capable and trained 
men as members of the Commission without danger of wholesale 
change and loss of experience and efficiency. 


The Executive Director 


Under the law the Executive Director is chosen by the members 
of the Commission to serve as the chief administrative officer and 
to have charge of all activities under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. Likewise under the law, the Executive Director shall 
be the Chief Game Protector and shall have charge of, direct, 
supervise, and control all other Game Protectors and employes 
of the Commission. 


Wildlife Conservation Bureau 


Examining the work of the Commission through the eyes of the 
businessman reveals that it is engaged primarily in wildlife con- 
servation and restoration work of all kinds. “Why not create 
a Wildlife Conservation Bureau,” said Frye, “with a Director 
responsible for the efficient management of our statewide activi- 
ties?” “That is exactly what we should have,” said Jay Gilford 
who at the time was the Director of the Bureau of Field Manage- 
ment. With that point agreed to, the Bureau was set up like a 
keystone for the new structure and “Jay” became its director. 


Land Utilization Division 


Examining further, let’s see what kinds of work are performed 
under the jurisdiction of this Bureau. All that we do is the product 
of land itself and we have land, all kinds—forests, agricultural 


Streamlined for Better Service 


and marginal, owned, leased and under agreement for the sole 
purpose of conservation, benefiting wildlife and producing ketter 
sport for the hunter. 

By creating a Land Utilization Division with a Chief responsible 
for all land activities throughout the State, we have allocated the 
responsibility for the utilization of the lands under our control. 
But who should be the Chief? Training and experience pointed 
to Court Freeburn, so “Court” drew the assignment. But since 
it was much bigger than a “one man job,” it was necessary to 
provide Freeburn with sufficient assistants to accomplish his 
high objectives. 


Food and Cover Section 


It is not easy to forget any session of a General Assembly and 
especially the last one. “Food and Cover” seemed to be the watch- 
word of the 1949 session which left an earmarked $1.25 from 
each resident hunter’s license fee to be used principally for 
“food and cover” for wild game. Providing food and cover—or 
food and shelter, whichever you prefer,—for wildlife all over 
Pennsylvania, making it effective, making each dollar buy the 
maximum possible, and providing the most good isn’t exactly a 
simple task. How can we get the most good from each dollar spent? 

It was decided to place that important function in the Food 
and Cover Section of the Land Utilization Division and assign 
the responsibility to John Sedam who has had many years of 
training and experience in this field. With “John” on the job, 
we not only can expect to find more and better food and cover 
throughout the State, but sportsmen’s organizations can anticipate 
being shown how to get the most for each of their dollars spent 
en “food and cover for wildlife.” 


Farm-Game Cooperative Section 


“Never forget the farmer” are words that President Ross L. 
Leffler is heard to say almost every time that wildlife problems 
are discussed, followed by, “and be sure that his interests are 
not overlooked.” True, the farmer plays a very important part in 
wildlife management. He deserves every consideration possible; 
thus, to look after his interests there has been made a part of 
the Land Utilization Division a Farm-Game Cooperative Section. 
The duties and responsibilities of this unit include looking after 
the interests of the farmer and landowner and expanding the 
acreage of Cooperative Farm-Game Projects from the present 
600,000 acres to approximately one million acres. Benefits from 
this program accrue to both the farmers and the hunters alike. 
But who should have charge of this cooperative planning? The 
answer to that was simple! 


There was one man in Pennsylvania whose experience and 
ability in this kind of work fitted him ideally for the position. 
Nokody in southeastern Pennsylvania wanted to see Supervisor 
Merton Golden leave Division “A”, but his services were needed 
on a state-wide scale. So “Mert” is on the job and is likely to 
be found in company with any farmer or landowner, any place 
and at any time, “helping the farmer,”—and he’ll always have 
a smile! 


Land Title and Record Section 


But we also buy some land and lease considerable acreages 5° 
records must be kept, maps made, and titles searched. There was 
a time when land purchases were a big and important function 
c{ the Commission and “Major” Gard Conklin set some fine records 
in that work, records that will not likely be surpassed. Since 
“Gard” retired, his second line of defense and capable counsel, 
Bruce Taylor, has taken over the reins. “Bruce” has charge ° 
all records, titles, mapping, engineering, and related work, and you 
can be sure the work will be done “according to law.” (Mr. Taylor 
is an attorney-at-law.) He now becomes the Supervisor, Lan 
Titles and Records Section, and he can be relied upon to do a real 
job in any undertaking. 
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Wildlife Protection Division 


You can produce the most perfect food and cover, and “plant” 
birds and animals galore, but unless they are protected from 
predators—four-legged, two-legged, winged and mechanical—you 
tan have complete failure. They need to be fed under certain 
conditions and treated as Nature’s children. Those facts spell 
the need for Wildlife Protection. To provide these necessities, 
a Wildlife Protection Division, responsible for this work on a 
statewide basis was established. Who would be the Chief? Thomas 
F. Bell, genial and efficient Supervisor, Division “G” has been 
called from Ligonier to Harrisburg to see that the state’s wildlife 
's protected. “Tom” will be found “on the job” strengthening the 
arm of law enforcement and educating the hunters on the subject 
of law okservance and safety. 

But protecting the Wildlife of Pennsylvania is not a one man 
job. Finding an assistant for “Tom” was only complicated by the 
determination of the sportsmen of Division “F” to keep Hayes 
Englert as Supervisor at Oil City. He was recognized by the 
sportsmen of northwestern Pennsylvania as their friend and they 
wanted him to stay with them. That was a fine compliment to 
“Hayes” as well as to the Commission which had already decided 
that he was more essential to all of Pennsylvania’s sportsmen than 
‘0 any one group. He'll now be found doing a good job and 
working for every sportsmen in Pennsylvania. 


Bounty Claims Section 

While not shown on the pictorial organization chart, the Bounty 
Claims Section is part of the Wildlife Protection Division. Bounties 
te paid on certain species under the theory that incentives for 
the control of predators can be helpful in maintaining a satis- 
factory supply of wildlife. One thing sure, claims for the payment 
of bounties when once approved by Harold L. Plasterer mean that 
il was in order. “Pat” knows his job from the tip of the nose 
or beak to the tips of the tails. He’s now operating a new system 
(f payments under which the Bounty Claims check is issued by 
the State Treasurer instead of by the Commission. 





Game Propagation Division 


The Commission operates four game farms—tracts that are used 
ior raising game birds—turkeys, pheasants, and kobwhite quail, 
and for distributing them throughout the Commonwealth. It also 
huys, live-traps, and distributes game. These functions have long 
been recognized as essential to an adequate and well balanced 
game management program, but instead of these field activities 
being under the “operating” side of the organization, they were 
lodged with the “administrative” side. To effect a well balanced 
operating organization, the Game Propagation Division was re- 
named and placed under the Wildlife Conservation Bureau. 

Who would fill the position of Chief, Game Propagating Division? 
The man responsible for Pennsylvania’s outstanding work in game 
propagation—Earl Greenwood. So “Earl”, who will be capably 
assisted by Ralph Britt, and the Superintendents at the Game 
Farms,—Vernon Warfel, “Ike” Baumgardner, Leon Keisser, and 
Charley Pfeiffer—can be relied upon to continue the fine work 
of the past and to expand the objectives to meet the future needs. 


Wildlife Conservation Divisions (Field) 

To carry on the various wildlife activities on a statewide basis 
could only be done effectively through field organizations. For this 
purpose the former seven Feld Division offices were retained 
intact but renamed Wildlife Conservation Divisions. While the 
Supervisor is responsible for all activities except the Game Farms 
within his geographical area, he has an assistant (dependent upon 
needs) who specializes on Land Utilization work, another on 
Wildlife Protection work, and in some cases, a Conservation Edu- 
cation Assistant who handles all types of contacts with the public, 
schools, and sportsmen’s organizations. 

By reference to the inside of the front cover of GAME NEws, 
names, addresses, and phone numbers of the Division Supervisors 
will be found, as well as the counties under the jurisdiction of 
each. The District Game Protector under the present system is 
responsible for all activities within his geographical district, but 
is assisted by local help when necessary and by the Food and 
Cover Corps when major work of that nature is undertaken. 
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Administration Bureau 


As a result of the statewide wildlife conservation problems and 
activities, the handling of finances, compiling of statistics, main- 
tenance of records, etc., incidental thereto, certain and varied 
administrative work must be performed. This is essential if the 
Commission is to perform its obligations under the law in an 
efficient, economical, and progressive manner. We therefore find 
four separate and distinct lines of work that must be carried on 
to produce optimum results in accounting and office work, con- 
servation education, Ross Leffler School of Conservation, and 
wildlife research. These activities, although generally unrelated, 
play an important part in the overall work of the Commission. 
Each plays an important part, but none would be necessary if 
the work of the Wildlife Conservation Bureau were abandoned; 
thus they might be considered as administrative service units. 

For the purpose of administration the four functions have been 
set up as four divisions of an Administration Bureau. With the 
retirement of Major Gard Conklin who had been the Director of 
a bureau of the same name for many years, the logical successor 
was Rollin Heffelfinger. “Rollin” is entering a new field of en- 
deavor with many problems facing him but, if past performance 
is any criterion, he will bring to his new post a ready ability in 


a genial manner. 


Accounting and Service Division 


A comptroller has often been referred to as a “necessary evil.” 
With a budget of $4,000,000 this year, every penny of which must 
be accounted for, Nelson E. Slaybaugh has just about as many 
things to look after as the manager of a three-ring circus. All 
the office work, records, statistics, personnel, handling of Federal 
Aid funds, payments, and vouchers, results in “Sam” being busy 
and rushed every minute. Few people will ever realize the 
multitude of details that are required from him and his employes, 
because the Game Commission is looked upon as a small organiza- 
tion. Small, yes, but like a small watch compared with a big 
ene—It must have all the works and everything “ticking.” 

Sam will continue to be assisted capably by Assistant Comp- 
troller Howard Fraim in charge of the Accounting Section and 
Clarence J. Weaver in charge of all other office and maintenance 


services—the Service Section. 


Conservation Education Division 


Conservation Education is what the Commission has been spend- 
ing money to accomplish for many years but it was formerly called 
Public Relations and there was much reaction against it. It wasn’t 
what was done that was criticized—it was what it was called. 
Now we call things what they are—not only in naming Conserva- 
tion Education but in everything else so there will be no reason 
for misunderstanding. The Game News, generally referred to 
as the best game publication in the nation, is one of the publica- 
tions of this new Division. Bird bulletins, charts, and all kinds 
of valuable and interesting literature are also written, edited, 
and published by this unit. But what has been done is no cri- 
terion for what is coming. A year from now we plan to have 
our publication program so much better than today that you 
wouldn’t recognize it. Exhibits, radio, lectures, and all kinds of 
contacts with schools, educational groups, sportsmen’s organizations 
go to make up the work of the Conservation Education Division 
headed by “Chief” Leo Luttringer, known as “Leo” to all. 

Leo will be assisted by Willard Johns, the new Editor of the 
Game News. “Will” has been very much in evidence in the past, 
but somewhat behind the scenes. Now his name appears “at the 
top“ in the Game News. 


SEPTEMBER 


Ross Leffler School of Conservation Division 


The Ross Leffler School of Conservation, first school of its king 
in America, and a model being copied by many other States, 
becomes a Division under the reorganized system. Complete train. 
ing for every would-be Game Protector and Game Propagator js 
offered by this school—one whole year’s conservation training 
nefore they are qualified to serve even on a probationary basis. 
Refresher courses for regular personnel to keep them up to date 
and “on their toes” are part of the services performed by this 
division. Headed by “Chief” W. C. Shaffer, who is presently 
“on loan” to Florida to open a similar school for that state, “Bil]” 
will be found using the “needle of learning” to produce the finest 
lot of officers ever graduated by any school. “Bill” is never satisfied 
with anything short of the best. 

“Bob” Lichtenberger will not only be “Bill’s” right hand man, 
but most likely will be thought of by the students as “Prof”, His 
years of experience will be useful in keeping the school and the 
graduate officers as “tops”. 


Wildlife Research Division 


What we don’t know, we try to learn. There are many unknown 
er uncertain things about wildlife. To learn the answers would 
mean success unknown in the past, reduced costs, less time and 
effort. Research into wildlife problems requires time, effort, study, 
patience, and money. As we learn, we improve. That is why 
so many kinds of research studies are being conducted. Most 
Research for the Commission is conducted on a cooperative basis 
with the Federal Government which has been financing 75% of 
the cost. To perform this work there is included a Wildlife Re- 
search Division headed by Chief Robert D. McDowell. “Bob” is 
a typical “researcher” seeking the truth even when it hurts. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Assistant to the Executive Director 


“Every sportsmen knows the answers to all the problems but 
seldom do two agree,” goes the familiar saying. And they not 
only say it but they write their ideas, convictions, criticisms, etc. 
to the Commission. Not in single page, but single space and 
multiple page letters. The time consumed in reading and replying 
to these letters, if handled by the Executive Director, would re- 
quire such a large percentage of his effort that constructive think- 
ing and planning would be practically out of the question. To 
assist the Executive Director in handling this and all routine 
office work, as well as administrative affairs, a position has been 
created—“Assistant to the Executive Director.” From the stand- 
point of length of service with the Commission, ability, and all 
around experience in handling affairs of the Commission, there is 
none with the background of Wilbur M. Cramer who has served 
35 years with the Commission. Wilbur is a welcome addition to 
the staff and much needed from the standpoint of courteous, 


prompt public service. 


Director of Public Relations 

“Keep the newspapers, magazines, sportsmen, and the _ public 
informed of our doings” has been heard from many quarters. That's 
a man’s job in itself and it’s quite a capable man who has been 
given the assignment of Director of Public Relations. Robert Reed 
who was formerly the Public Relations Assistant at Ligonier (Divi- 
sion “G”) did such a fine job there that there was no question 
who should take over this function at Harrisburg. Bob is writing 
the news releases, developing ways and means of doing a job for 
the columnists, and in general looking after the Commission’s state- 
wide public relations work. 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION COSTS 





INCE last submitting the report which 

showed how the Commission used the 
money paid into the Game Fund during 
the fiscal year which ended May 31, 1948, 
seasons have come and gone. We hope your 
lives have been enriched to some extent by 
our efforts. However, more important than 
the past are the future plans and our work 
to provide more sport, more game, more 
real relaxation and pleasures from days 
afield. Our efforts are being used to accom- 
plish those objectives for you, and for the 
benefit of all wildlife. 

To provide food, cover and protection for 
wildlife, as well as to propagate it and dis- 
tribute it in suitable habitat, places tremen- 
dous responsibilities on those who guide 
wildlife management activities. It means 
long-range planning, business administra- 
tion, hard work, long hours and constantly 
being open minded to the extent of learning 
and doing everything possible to obtain 
better results. Everything that is done costs 
money, much more today than a few years 
ago, so increased expenditures for any pur- 
pose today are only natural and in line with 
the present and past purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

Your Commission has much to be proud 
of and nothing that it desires to conceal. 
A sincere and determined effort is made 
constantly to obtain for the benefit of our 
wildlife and the sportsmen the highest pos- 
sible return from each dollar spent. Figures 
on paper do not explain, nor reveal the 
trials, tribulations, the long hours, the hard 
work, or the personal sacrifices of those 
who take part in the wildlife management 
work, For example, the Game Protector is 
subject to call and duty all hours of the 
day and night, and seven days a week. 
Some of the administrators work from 75 
‘0 100 or more hours per week, and the 
Commissioners give freely of their time, 
fort and money for the benefit of wildlife 
and the sportsmen without as much as one 
‘ent of compensation in return. How many 
public spirited men and employes can be 
found in other lines of endeavor who give 
% much for so little, when the hourly 
compensation is taken into consideration 
and would they do it if it were not for the 
Mterest in the work and for wildlife 
betterment? 


Answering letters of criticisms from hun- 
ers, who all too often do not have the 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By 
NELSON E. SLAYBAUGH 
Comptroller 


A Report on the Finances 
of the Game Fund 
During the Fiscal Year 


June 1, 1948 to May 31, 1949 


facts or understand the objectives of the 
Commission, creates an additional burden 
at the expense of constructive effort. 


However, constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions for improvement are always wel- 
comed and sought, but final decisions must 
be made on the basis of producing the most 
good for the greatest number, so it must 
be recognized that all cannot be pleased at 
all times. 

What has keen done during the last year 
is now history. It cannot be changed. We 
can only benefit by our experience and pre- 
vent recurrence of any errors that we found. 


Figures are cold, statistics reveal very 
little in game management, because there 
are so many “unknowns,” but we feel as- 
sured that nothing is left undone that is 
possible to improve hunting in Pennsyl- 
vania, to keep the Keystone State foremost 
in game management and wildlife restora- 
tion in our nation. 

Our financial picture is not complicated. 
Therefore, for the fiscal year beginning 
June 1, 1948 and ending May 31, 1949, we 
relate the following simple story: 

Beginning the year with a Cash Balance 
in the State Treasury in the amount of 
$1,917,483.92, but with bills awaiting to be 
paid in the amount of $170,912.34, we had a 
net cash balance of $1,746,571.58. 

During the year we received monies from 
various sources which were deposited in 
the Game Fund, as follows: 


Hunters’ Licenses (After deducting 
the Issuing Agent’s Commission) .. $2,037,917.34 


CARERS Ti UNOS 656.6 5.4.6.6 605 oe ce cece 148,925.80 
Special Game Permits (Fur Dealers, 

Taxidermists, Game _  Propagators, 

Momsen wich oe es se 6 eS clerenies 17,503.00 
ERCOPESE OF DODOGIES oc cicc ccc scence 17,251.31 
Sales of Forest Products from Game 

er Pere Cer eee ee 92,307.59 
Sale Of Animal SRMS .. ...cscceas sees 4,696.83 
Sale of Unserviceable Property and 

MATION 66. .0:k esieessccewseseeesss 4,829.65 
Rental from Commission-Owned 

Buildings and for Rights-of-Way, 

UM errs Cae aiiciare pines ieiereie waa. stale aslo 11,544.47 
Sale of Publications (Principally 

Game News subscriptions) ........ 29,699.31 
Federal Aid for Wildlife purposes 

(75% of cost of approved projects) 254,882.29 
Miscellaneous Items .........cccceeee 3,478.99 


Total Receipts from All Sources.. $2,623,036.58 
Unused Balance of Bounty Account 





refunded to State Treasury ....... 73,424.00 
Total Deposited in Game Fund 
GUMINE GOAT «ois cccccieecssecss $2,696,460.58 





With what was on hand at the beginning 
of the year ($1,746,571.58) and what was 
deposited during the year ($2,696,460.58) 
there was accumulated from all sources 
$4,443 032.16. 

During the year $3,035,537.01 of the total 
sum accumulated was spent for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


Executive Office, Accounting and Office 


2 IRS Sa ae WAG Bie ER Theale $ 146,049.11 
Propagation, Purchase and Distribu- 

RCE Gly CUEING a ciara dia id k's eae wena 618,631.33 
Research and Planning for Wildlife 

EIAIDYOVEMIGMEG oc. secs cccesenccen 91,243.77 
Land Titles and Records including 

purchase Of Land ook. cckicvicccace 111,494.35 
Land Utilization Operations Through- 

GREG “(UMS MRO! sion cc csiccs Sacdecc dus 904,479.62 
General Field Operations Including 

LAW EMLOrceMent ......06scscccees 615,720.27 
Predator Control and Bounty Claims 217,357.79 
Training of Personnel including Class 

Of Student ORCers .i << .ccccccccccs 95,485.56 
Public Relations, Information and 

Conservation Education ........... 235,075.21 


ROR 5 al Poti dle db waNdadveacbelnea $3,035,537.01 


By developing a new system, which was 
approved by the Budget Secretary, all bills 
were paid by the Treasury Department as 
of May 31, 1949 so there no longer exists 
any difference between the accounts of the 
Commission and the Treasury Department. 
Since there was accumulated $4,443,032.16 
and there was spent $3,035,537.01 we came 
to the end of the fiscal year with a cash 
balance of $1,407,495.15 in the Game Fund. 
We arranged it purposely, so there should 
be no misunderstanding about the finances 
in the future. 

There is one thing about our finances 
that seems to confuse many people. They 
say, “Why do you need a large cash balance 
as of May 31, each year?” “Why don’t you 
spend it?” The simple answer is just this— 
during the months of June, July, August 
and September of each year the work must 
go on and be paid for as usual but that is a 
very lean period for receipts, so unless at 
least $800,000 is saved from money accu- 
mulated and on hand each June 1 the work 
could not go on and be financed between 
June 1 and Septemker 30. In other words 
that is because the bills to be paid during 
those four months are about $800,000 more 
than the money received for the same period. 
Simple, isn’t it, when you know the facts. 
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So instead of spending all the money ac- — 
cumulated each fiscal year, sufficient must 
always be saved to pay the bills during the > 
lean period of receipts that follows or dur- HOW THE SPORT 
ing the four months, June, July, August SMANS 
and September. By October 1 each year the 
new license money starts to come in and D 
from that time there is sufficient money re- O LLAR WAS INVE STE D L 
ceived currently to finance the program 
undertaken. a a 
The $800,000 provides only for the regular nat reared naaliaiitinectitenndbentenenes 
annual lean ae of receipts but nothing saebaaieuaes : i ie inane ae . 
for emergencies that could arise. What do TOMAY 31,1949 ADMINISTRATIVE 
you suppose would happen if the opening pons om G 
of the hunting season were delayed by PROPAGATION Jf rasa. 
Proclamation of the Governor due to ex- AND DISTRIBUTION L WaT. 
tremely dry forest and field conditions which | 20/0 ¢ ¢ 
could result from a prolonged drought? C 
It could easily delay the receipt of monies 
and develop a very serious financial situa- 
tion since the Commission has no means 
by which it can borrow any money for any \ | GENERAL FIELD P 
purpose, at any time. These facts should \ OPERATIONS 
make any person realize that we must be 2 04 L 
both business-like and careful in our financ- 
me LAND x T 
Are the figures correct? Are the accounts OPERATIONS AM 
in order? Those two questions are only fair 29306 os 
. “4a 
and might be asked by anyone. R 
At the time this article is being written 
no formal audit for the period had been E 
made by the Auditor General. However, 
every bill of every kind is audited by the 
Auditor General, before payment is made. A 
It is worthy of note, however, that during 
the four previous fiscal years, no criticism 
or suggestions for improvement of any kind H 
was made after auditing the affairs of the r 
Commission. Since the same or better 
standards have been maintained during the 
year reported herein, it is reasonable to 
assume that the affairs of the Commission 
are handled in an equally efficient manner. = 
We try to improve, constantly. ; 
That’s the simple story of our finances for anid - in mel Ff a —— EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION-%@ ¢ 
the last fiscal year. F 
Now for the Details Mai 
For the benefit and information of those sate Foo 
who are interested in more details, certain Dev 
statements and charts are made available Este 
WwW ry e . " ° 
ee General Pisld Operation . 
wul find in greater detail the functions for G: — oe . ; Con 
ais Gin-nidsinn wane weed eed Gio em xame Law Enforcement on a Statewide basis .............00 000 cc ccc eeuee. $417,801.41 — 
ber of cents of each dollar expended that Feeding of Game in the Wild ............................. 29,179.34 Mai 
was used for each purpose. oly oe aii mal 
By reference to Table No. 2 you will find Cooperating with Conservation and Law Enforcement Agencies .............. 26,958.05 Mai 
th i , yee 
oh ng nt ng ge tge Investigating Game Damage Complaints ............ 0.0. .ccccccccccccccccee. 11,829.55 Ms 
fiscal year, the receipts from the various Payment to Retirement System for Employes ................ 8.776.90 ~ 
sources during the year and the total funds ’ : a a I Oe Ria Pury 
sraltable during the year. It also shows Share of Rentals, light, heat, janitor service, etc., for seven field Division Offices 8,429.10 Shat 
e various as ations 2X i 2S ‘os 
that praia i eager a - i Cost of Issuing Special Permits of Various Kinds ......................... 4,540.79 Insu 
zational unit as well as the total spent by Insurance, Bonds, Workmen’s Compensation, etc. ............ 1,251.82 Pay 
all units for each classification. ee ae A TO) Seah ‘ 
arious kinds of essential field services not directly chargeakle to items herein New 
| State Wide Field Operations NE i doers cavueunis esecpuen 79 369,16 Vari 
a I al enn thtethshnatibentatasinhadiyenntnbianensunenthinsnanadarnnvnn 72,369. * 
which a rather detailed analysis of field General administrative expense chargeable to this activity .............. 34,584.15 Ge 
expenditures pertaining to General Field : 
Operations and Land Operations is reported. a 
The details are shown as follows: Total cost during the fiscal year for this purpose was .................... $615,720.27 | 
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Table No. 1 
SUMMARIZATION OF EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTIONS 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1949 


Land Operations. Management of State Game Lands, Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas totaling 
1,312,318 acres. Also fixed charges in lieu of taxes ......... 


Propagation and Distribution. Operation of game farms, pur- 


Part of 
Dollar 


$904,479.62  2934¢ 


chase of game, wild game transfer, distribution of game 618,631.33 20%¢ 
General Field Operations. Salaries and expenses for enforce- 

ment of game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and 

forest laws, and numerous other field activities, and feed for 

NE i 5 aa nipnu eas dca keg Hdd WRONAENREREO DER A TRATE 8 HOLES 615,720.27  20Y%4¢ 


Conservation Education. Game News, publications, exhibits, 
motion pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meet- 
INGS, CEC. cc cscccccsccccsvccccecsescsccescscsersssccrserseecees 


Predator Control. Bounties on noxious animals; predator con- 
trol in the field, and Bear Damage Claims ($1,335.95) 


Land Titles and Records. Purchasing and leasing of land, grant- 
ing or securing easements, legal matters affecting lands 


Training. Training programs for the Commission’s officers, in- 
cluding school maintenance and class of Student Officers 


Research and Planning. Wildlife studies to determine practical 
methods for developing management programs 


($146,049.11 


vTerCtreroeean here eee re fee oe k 


Erecutive Office, Accounting and Office Expenses. 
subdivided below) 


Accounting and Budget. Audit of accounts and bookkeeping, 
advertising seasons and bag limits, personnel matters; super- 
vision over purchases, equipment and supplies 


Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports ...... 


Executive Office Administration. 
Executive Office, and expenses 


Salaries and expenses of 
of Commissioners 


235,075.21 T34¢ 


217,357.79 7¢ 


111,494.35 334¢ 


95,485.56  3¥4¢ 


91,243.77 3¢ 


75,417.05 2%b¢ 
46,861.79 1%¢ 


23,770.27 3a¢ 





TOTAL EXPENDED FOR ALL PURPOSES 


$3,035,537.01  100¢ 











Land Operations 
Maintenance and development of State Game Lands and Primary Refuges .. 


Food and Cover Projects on State-owned lands 


eee seme eee meee eerseesresees 


Developing and Operating Farm Game Projects 


Establishing and Maintaining Farm Game Projects 


Protecting Farm-Game Projects 


Conservation Development Work in Coop. with Federal Govt. .............. 


Browse Cutting on State Game Lands 


Maintenance of State Game Propagation Areas 


Maintenance and Development of Auxiliary Game Refuges, on Privately 
Owned Lands 


Maintenance of Dog Training Areas 


Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) 


Share of Rentals, light, heat, janitor service, etc. for seven Field Division Offices 


Insurance on Equipment, Bonds, Workmen’s Compensation, etc. 


Payment to Retirement System for Employes 


Newspaper Advertising Gt Timber for SRG, CG. osc .ics csc cdee ec ce ewes 


Various kinds of essential field services not directly chargeable to items 
herein set forth 


General administrative expense chargeable to this activity 


Total cost during the fiscal year for this purpose was 


$230,461.06 
158,086.82 
95,960.25 
52,158.90 
23,746.43 
87,737.34 
36,287.54 
6,546.74 


4,429.19 
663.81 
83,682.21 
8,429.12 
2,952.59 
5,387.07 
999.17 


68,625.72 
38,325.70 


$904,479.62 
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Capital Investments 


In the matter of capital investments, the 
Commission is somewhat similar to private 
industry. Wildlife Management tools con- 
sisting of land, buildings, pick-up trucks, 
heavy motorized equipment, etc., which are 
needed to carry on the work. From June 1, 
1928 to May 31, 1942 a large percentage of 
the money for capital expenditures was for 
the purchase of State Game Lands. Today 
only a small amount is spent for lands. The 
need has shifted to the purchase of equip- 
ment and other items required in connection 
with the greatly expanded food and cover 
development program on lands owned or 
leased. The statement below shows the 
actual consideration paid for land, together 
with the estimated value of other items as 
of May 31, 1949, but excluding obsolete 
equipment: 


State Game Lands (1920 to 1949) ... $4,107.272.22¢ 


Buildings on State Game Lands ... 127,645.007 
Game Propagating Farms (Including 

land, buildings and equipment) .. 468,556.65 
Conservation School (Including 

buildings and equipment) ....... 35,048.55+ 
Equipment (Including automobiles, 

trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) 227,127.67+ 


UME Tews causes een hix odwueess $4,965,650.09 


* Consideration paid for lands including title 
and survey costs. 


7 Estimated values at May 31, 1949. 


To safeguard these investments and to 
secure the maximum production of wildlife 
from them, money must be provided in the 
annual budget to maintain them which is 
only good business. 


Hunting Licenses Issued 


In order that sportsmen may have infor- 
mation on the trend of hunting license sales 
since the license law was enacted in 1913, 
license sales at five-year intervals from 
1913 to 1938, and yearly from 1939 to 1948 
are here shown: 


Total 

Licenses 
Year Resident Non-resident Issued 
eee 305,028 No Record 305,028 
19%8. ... 311,290 478 311,768 
1923 ...... 497216 2,328 499,544 
‘ae 437,727 1,190 438,917 
i 524,337 4,966 529,303 
i 654,146 7,584 661,730 
eee 653,852 9,049 662,901 
ae 666,420 12,748 679,168 
eee 675,434 10,922 686,356 
ee 640,821 8,394 649,215 
RN sin 6 wes 570,901 11,833 582,734 
WEE Socaws 593,917* 13,983 607,900 
1945 ...... 696,394* 17,227 713,621 
i re 832,846* 23,174 856,020 
CO oe 822,423* 28,012 850,435 

1948} ..... 853,227¢ 28,128t 881,355t 


*Includes free licenses issued to members of 
the armed forces: 1944, 264; 1945, 32,373; 1946, 
7,418; 1947, 2,876; 1948, not available at this time. 


; Preliminary, subject to minor changes 
Editorial Note 


Some criticism has been heard in the past 
concerning the fact that the Commission’s 
Annual financial Statement for each fiscal 
year ending May 31 is not published in 
the GAME NEws in an earlier issue. 

Some improvements made in_ recent 
months have permitted the publishing of the 
financial story for the last fiscal year in this 
September issue, compared with the De- 
cember issue for the previous year’s report. 
To print this story in the September issue 
means that all the material had to be in 
the printery not later than July 20th. Be- 
ginning next year it is our hope to have 
the statement appear in the August issue 
of GAME NEws. 
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Table No. 2 194° 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENDITURES AND CASH BALANCES 
FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1948 TO MAY 31, 1949 
REVENUE 
Cash in State Treasury June 1, 1948 after bills submitted were paid .............. ee Raines eine , : 7 
enuenbeiiee COMER ae ee ON; mine mame eT ee sree teers eeeestecee secre $1,746,571.58° 
Hunters’ Licenses (After deducting the Issuing Agents’ Commission) ........ er ae TTS OT Lee ee ee $2,037.917.34 
I OS, 4, ches a ke ckbon Ses as seems sab ms Sy os aie hs wis aiale ek aibiOA awd 6 0083S MSOs Rae naw AROMAS EWAN wah Giese AR a oe 148 925.80 
Special Game Permits (Fur Dealers, Taxidermists, Game Propagators, Etc.) 2.0.0... occ ccc cece cece cece teeccunnecs Pe 17,503.00 
Interest on Deposits ........... Leet See Oeics he bax asa saaeee ess : : hee sna cGeeeiachekuba hava sina es eieeak Race eewn es 17,251.31 
Sale of Forest Products from Game Lands .......... it eee " SE ee ree ee ree ee ee ee 92,307.59 
EE OE TS CTT TTT ETEE ETT CC TEE TE TE Tee Sites aie karin we ate WG enki ee aides weal bale aes Kovac o suse 4.696 83 
Sale of Unserviceable Property and Equipment ....................eeee- item PERN OWiS SM oh eSGlen S5Sh a Se See bb kau e ENO R ease es 4,829.65 
Rental from Commission-Owned Buildings and for Rights-of-Way, etc psa nme its PANE SESE SER AGR SKS E be bw ERA bes : 11,544.47 
ad wc aan chccdendeemmecne ig tess tikes i atasaa Pe neeionae bas eo vis nsceews 29,699.31 
Federal Aid for Wildlife purposes (75% of cost of approved projects) .. RE PE eT ee Cre oer ee ee ee ee a ee 254,882.29 
Miscellaneous Items ....... Cube eke oe kweGhuee Sanne aM Ter re eer re Seve an ie isin a A eaSe Sane oe ww a we cane ees 3.478.99 
Re OS SR Arh PROIOD. o 5 coon nv cinbesccctenectseseeeecndeaecs Dee TP PEE EE Peer " 2,623.036.58 
Add: Unused Balance of Bounty Account refunded to State Treasury shee eNCniMe wa Kae Sie wee ewe ae Os al ; . j ; 7073 424.00 
Total Deposited in Game Fund Guring year ...............ccccesccccccces ; NN eT re - Sea bay ie ieee gS 2,696,460.58 
Total Funds available during year ......... : Feit nie ae oe tele os ae Rear encase eee eis psa ia re  $4,443,032.16 
CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES BY ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS 
Propa- General Predator W 
Exec. Office gation Research Land Land Field Control 4 
CLASSIFICATION and Acct’g. and and Titles & Opera- Opera- and Public mini 
OF EXPENDITURES & Bud. Dist. Planning Records tions tions Claims Training Relations Total retir 
ee Sn kebhweskiwab es . $ 60,424.10 $ 65,610.63 $39,663.12 $ 8,227.03 $171,681.16 $307,563.48 $ 8,669.00 $ 41,747.10 $ 67,877.38 $ 771,463.00 Aug 
Traveling Expenses of all kinds, in- wel 
cluding auto mileage ...... ce ape 2,862.60 12,675.65 12,895.82 1,160.80 51,740.51 129,404.06 65.04 18,362.93 18,907.91 248,075.32 — 
Deputy Game Protectors: with 
DEE -.ccnccpnsees seh $25,935 49 retir 
EXPCNSES ... 2.22. -c00008 14,799.56 ; 40,735.05 ; ; otal 40,735.05 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program _ He 
(Potel cost) ...-.<-. iecEaaee wehbe 10,728.00 19,890.58 Efe 3 Pree re eeairars Sore So re 202,484.16 Cc 
Wages (Land Management, etc.) ..  ....---++.  +se-s Jaeess sesersess eneecneses 194,513.58 BORED oc nese aie us) Ones e gieains 245 335.01 our 
Wages (Game Farms, €tc.) ......... 6,214.04 109,595 85 21,144.19 3,535.07 ekwiae Bes ktkawis 3,110.68 10,210.38 5,465.10 159.275.31 schoc 
Pe TOR ince cca btsheeenhs son eu neem IEEE: -cisanhass athe ceeun ae EOS LCR GEe Take Nn) dae Sue xe 134,878.88 th 
Rabbit Trapping and Wild Game the | 
DEN cucu cue ceksantees aes ooo 28,916.40 ....... DEA Rak Bate uncer tate re Meee Pen ER pene 28,916.40 Fran 
Feed (For Game Farms and game ai 
eee SEED oui ob50e0 eens’ nese aan ae 109.587.95 eee Bea 1 Sah RUGRIY wakceasbau oxesoaie a 41.92 118.624.41 B : 
Express and Cartage .......2.c0...+% 3.40 1,179.51 4.76 75.18 2,172.42 2,181.74 61.19 323.87 758.54 6,760.61 medi. 
Purchase of Lands (title and sur- ee 
DOP RCRUEOR) ccc ccscsvccsevecscccns Peery err saan 72,240.71 arte eT eee eae ee ee eee ee : eee 72,240.71 P 
Payments in Lieu of Taxes to local Aft 
taxing units ..........- ne sc eae : 139.99 ates ; COURBRR | Gkssecaees , pia areca pies arats or 42,786.81 Mour 
Building and Construction (Mostly ene Coun 
on Game Farms) .....-..-s.seeess : 57,428.88 ; : 1 eee : aa 4,668.17 250.00 75,811.06 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and burg 
Equipment by Contract .......... 284.65 1,462.10 35.00 123.33 6,926.56 131.50 26.77 511.85 887.80 10,389.56 hand] 
Equipment (Mostly for land manage- his 
ment and Game Farms) ......... 2,548.36 14,939.88 1,358.36 1,677.44 83,682.21 if ky ese 2,315.93 5,916.41 129,665.36 then 
Miscellaneous Supplies ............- 1,351.83 44,217.79 5,532.98 433.08 93,087.41 17,863.10 206.24 10,507.88 17,125.77 190,326.08 7 
Motor Supplies ....0...seccccsevecce 943.60 8,371.38 840.36 292.53 13,653.24 10,070.61 18.62 704.00 1,676.17 36,570.51 Mr. 
Light, Power and Fuel ...........6+ sesssseees tb: ee 30.93 308.19 oS > eee 1,372.84 1,253.73 10,158.41 in M; 
eS TITY oe eee eT Tee eT Ee 458.92 835.65 202.93 150.53 2,952.55 1,251.82 39.29 134.88 934.58 6,961.15 comm 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph.. 9,266.13 1,493.97 214.03 682.38 8,759.14 8,789.70 1,526.90 547.91 3,329.69 34,609.85 Engin 
Rental of Equipment, Offices, Auto aya 
Pe Suskcnsh osseous rea wns 541.14 5,307.32 895.11 1,281.74 37,360.91 6,827.23 301.14 er 2,697.33 55,211.92 P 
Bounty Payments and Grants .....  ........-. es A vikncknein “issatoecs “Sahwwaanas 167,077.00 Serer ae ee oe 173,077.00 iammap 
Refunds of Receipts .............++. 20.00 . am oer paletexiek 1,326.00 ..... inka: Sekusales. ieee 1,346.00 signec 
Fees: Divisi 
Artists, Attorneys, Medical, Taxi- Divisi 
EE Sa ae er ‘ 62.50 701.50 226.41 549.55 DED sss weecews 1,726.57 17,079.86 21,017.99 and e 
Bear Damage Claims ............... 2) ee EbeaeaT CR EES Ras ce Ortckoas Paws EE Ee ee SRBOUNO: <ckkauRa Kes ws esuededs 1,335.95 few d 
Predator Control Activities (Field)... .......... Saas ee eee ee Se atie: Anemia ks DEMERS “Kshs es nawwos Sais 33,394.17 1918 
Other Maintenance Services and Ex- a 
0S RO ere 701.72 93.94 21.79 90.74 574.02 961.99 123.7 874.99 1,246.92 4,689.86 with 
Newspaper Advertising ............. J) Lee eab te eoie rans BRDET? gosto Kiccceewsuy how seseees 219.50 7,201.04 agere, 
Printing, Binding and Paper ....... 5,860.98 1,927.06 353.08 618.87 2,155.52 2,139.40 725.99 278.87 87,468.87 101,528.64 especi 
Printing Hunters’ Licenses, Tags and Secon 
Misc. Forms—(Through Depart- ; 
ment of Revenue) ................ 46,861.79 ......... bo Pawin nsih eae en: eae Ra a eee hme 46,861.79 later 
Payments to State Employes’ Re- Serve 
tirement System—(Through De- ; U 
DRFtORS OC BERUE) occ secccccce 1,723.48 2,218.63 1,130.74 757.00 5,387.07 8,776.90 676.06 1,197.39 1,937.73 23,805.00 u po 
oe Mr. ( 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES ... $146,049.11 $618,631.33 $91,243.77 $111,494.35 $904,479.62 $615,720.27 $217,357.79 $ 95,485.56 $235,075.21 $3,035,537.01 Depar 
Cash Balance in State Treasury to credit of ‘Game Fund” May 31, 1949 .......00 00. ccc cece cc ccc cece ccc ceetuucuncntuutcctcceceee $1,407,495.15t On 
Penns 
* State Treasury Accounts will show $1,917,483.92 because bills amounting to $170,912.34 were approved for payment and included in the report of month 
expenditures of the Commission for the previous year, but not actuaily paid by the Treasury until after May 31, 1948. progré 
+ Excludes $93,000 U. S. Savings Bonds, which can be converted into cash when necessary, and $6,576 bank balance in Bounty Account for pay: length 
ment of checks issued but not cleared as of May 31, 1949. (The Bounty Account was disccntinued after May 31, 1949, and aa tounay claims are 
being paid by check issued by the State Treasury, thus producing a pre audit by the Auditor General of bounty claims the same as all other payments Ih | 
of the Commission.) Comm 
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Gard. Conklin Retires 
From State Service 


W. Gard. Conklin, Director of the Ad- 
ministration Bureau for several years, was 
retired from State Service on the first of 
August following more than 41 years of 
forestry and wildlife conservation services 
with the Commonwealth. His health made 
retirement at this time advisable. 

He was born in Columbia, Lancaster 
County, in 1886, where he received a public 
school education. He graduated in 1908 from 
the Mont Alto State School of Forestry, 
Franklin County, where he earned the de- 
gree of Batchelor of Forestry, and was im- 
mediately employed by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forestry. 

After serving as Forester on the Jacks 
Mountain State Forest, Snyder and Union 
Counties, he was transferred to the Harris- 
burg office of that Department in 1913 to 
handle silvicultural and engineering func- 
tions on all of Pennsylvania’s State Forests 
then aggregating more than 900,000 acres. 
Mr. Conklin entered the military service 
in May 1917, took officers training and was 
commissioned First Lieutenant, Corps of 
Engineers. He served with 20th Engineers, 
a lumbering regiment, in this country and 
France for almost a year, and then was as- 
signed to the Second Engineers, Second U. S. 
Division, serving with that renowned combat 
Division in France until wounded in action 
and evacuated to a U. S. Army Hospital a 
few days before the Armistice, November 11, 
1918. He was awarded the Victory Medal 
with three battle clasps, the French Four- 
agere, the Purple Heart, and an honor badge 
especially awarded to members of _ the 
Second U. S. Combat Division, and was 
later commissioned Major, Engineers Re- 
serve Corps, U. S. Army. 

Upon return from World War I service, 
Mr. Conklin was again employed by the 
Department of Forestry on engineering work. 
On April 1, 1920, he was “loaned” to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission for six 
months to aid in getting its land purchase 
Program under way. The six months 
lengthened into twenty-nine years. 

In 1922, Mr. Conklin became the Game 
Commission’s Chief of the Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands, and in September 1933 Director 
of Refuges and Lands. Upon reorganization 
of the Game Commission January 1, 1939 





W. GARD. CONKLIN 


the management of Game Lands was severed 
from acquisition activities and he was desig- 
nated Chief, Division of Lands. This Division 
handled the purchase and leasing of lands 
for game management purposes. 


When the Commission was again reor- 
ganized December 1, 1946 into two Bureaus, 
Mr. Conklin was designated Director, Ad- 
ministration Bureau, which included the 
Division of Accounting and Budget, Divi- 
sion of Propagation and Distribution, Re- 
search Division, and the Land Titles and 
Records Unit. His retirement took place 
coincident with another Commission reor- 
ganization in July 1949. 


Mr. Conklin can recall with pride many 
accomplishments effected under his leader- 
ship. He directed all activities connected 
with the acquisition of almost 900,000 acres 
of State Game Lands and leasing the hunt- 
ing rights for about 700,000 acres of private 
lands, providing a lot of hunting for sports- 
men of this State. He helped devise, and 
worked out many details, of the Commis- 
sion’s now famous Cooperative Farm-Game 
Program, and played no small part in having 
transferred 14,000 acres of the Tobyhanna 
Military reservation from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Game Commission, now set 
apart as State Game Lands. 


Gard. is proud that his many friends re- 


Winners in Employee Story Contest 
Announced 


Winning entries in an outdoor story con- 
test for Commission employes were recently 
announced. The contest was patterned after 
a similar competition sponsored by the 
Commission for GAME NEws readers a year 
ago and all manuscripts entered were judged 
by Commissioner John C. Herman, Dauphin; 
J. Alden Knight, Williamsport, nationally 
known author of outdoor stories; and Bill 
Wolf, Philadelphia, outstanding feature 
writer for Sports Afield Magazine and fre- 
quent contributor of articles appearing in 
GAME NEws. 


Game Protector Ted Carlson’s “Some Bare 
Facts on Hibernation” won top honors in 
the competition. Carlson is presently as- 
signed to District E-6 with headquarters in 
Johnsonburg. Second prize was awarded to 
Game Protector Miles L. Reeder, Lock 
Haven, and former Special Service Assistant 
Bob Parlaman, Kingston, won third place 
honors. Other prize winning entries were 
submitted by Game Protector L. L. Logan, 
Delmont; Wilbur M. Cramer, Harrisburg; 
Game Protector Claude B. Kelsey, Port 
Allegany; Chas. F. Stambaugh, Mechanics- 
burg; Game Protector J. M. Haverstick, 
Lancaster; R. D. McDowell, Harrisburg; 
Vernor T. Warfel, Schwenkville; and Carl 
C. Stainbrook, Forty Fort. Future issues 
of the GAME News will feature many of these 
true, outdoor stories. 





spect him as a genuine conservationist. He 
never fishes although, when on the Jacks 
Mountain State Forest, helped place many 
cans of fingerling trout in the streams. He 
hunts very little and “boasts” that he has 
never killed the legal bag limit. 

In commenting on Gard. Conklin’s retire- 
President Ross Leffler said that his 
services as Chief of the Division of Lands 
were outstanding, and that in dealing with 
the various property holders he showed a 


ment, 


keen insight into land values from the view- 
point of their utility for hunting purposes 
as opposed to those for purely forest use, 
and that he could leave with the satisfaction 
of a job well done. 
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Executive Director Tom Frye of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission and Supervisor 
Richard J. Costley of the Allegheny National 
Forest announced last month the signing of 
a State-Federal agreement for a joint wild- 
life management program designed to im- 
prove game conditions on the one-half 
million acre Allegheny National Forest in 
northwestern Pennsylvania. 

The new agreement will increase by 
nearly 50% the amount of managed public 
hunting land in Pennsylvania. It will pro- 
vide cooperative wildlife administration for 
a popular hunting area, already under heavy 
hunting pressure, known as the “Big Woods” 
to most sportsmen and embracing portions 
of Elk, Forest, McKean and Warren Coun- 
ties. The program will place special em- 
phasis on closer coordination ketween wild- 
life and forest management as a means for 


improving conditions in the two _ inter-re- 
lated resources. 

Signers of the agreement for the two 
agencies were President Ross L. Leffler of 


Pittsburgh for the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission and Regional Forester R. M. Evans 
of Philadelphia for the U. S. Forest Service 

Mr. Leffler explained that the agreement 
“provides for mutual planning and partici- 
pation between State wildlife administrators 
and the U. S. Forest Service in specific im- 
provement measures for game, including de- 
velopment of better food and cover, restock- 
ing, protection, predator control, census 
operations and emergency winter feeding.” 
The new program, Mr. Leffler said, calls for 
the assignment of wildlife managers to per- 
form their part of the work and to cooperate 
directly with land managers of the Forest 
Service in developing a more productive 
environment for game. Special practices, 
including food and cover planting, creation 
of open areas in the forest as wildlife feed- 
ing grounds, preservation of den trees and 
other measures in behalf of wildlife will be 
and carried out by the 


jointly planned 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION AND U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
SIGN AGREEMENT FOR WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT ON 
ALLEGHENY NATIONAL FOREST 





Executive Director Tom Frye signs the agreement un July 


15th while Supervisor 


Richard J. Costley, Allegheny National Forest, left, and Regional Forester R. M. Evans, 


right, witness the signature. 


cooperating agencies under a master plan. 
Forest officials will work with the Game 
Commission in developing timber manage- 
ment and forest harvesting plans designed to 
create and maintain a stable environment 
for sustained wildlife production. Director 
Frye and members of his staff met with 
officials of the U. S. Forest Service at Warren 
early in August to formulate preliminary 
plans on the ground. 





The cooperative agreement represents a 
year or more of study, discussion and plan- 
ning to assure its satisfactory adaptation to 
specific Pennsylvania conditions and _ prob- 
lems. Representatives of both agencies have 
had a part in shaping the program and ex- 
press confidence that it will definitely lead 
to better environmental conditions for game 
and to more efficient land and game manage- 
ment. Development work will be aimed at 
creating an all-purpose game area rather 
than one concentrating on big game pro- 
luction. 





Fawn Deer Attends Conservation 
School 


This summer, a fawn deer decided to be- 
come the school mascot at the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation, where Pennsylvania 
Game Protectors are currently undergoing 
retraining. 

The spotted little fellow makes himself 
at home on the school grounds and in the 
buildings. If a classroom door is left open 
during an instruction period, the fawn walks 
unconcernedly in and wanders about the 
aisles licking officers’ hands and _ accepting 
ear scratching as a natural tribute to its 
cuteness. 

When an instructor directs that the inter- 
ference be removed so that he may get 0? 
with his subject, one of the Game Protectats 
lugs the dainty creature outside, where it 
stays until an opened door again suggests 
an opportunity for higher learning. 
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MORE ON BULLETS 


N this column for May we discussed some of the qualities of 
the ideal big-game bullet. Several important points that were 
not taken up then because of space limitations will be considered 
nere. 

Possibly I should point out once more that the bullet is what 
kills the game. A beautiful rifle is nice, but you might as well 
hunt with a baseball bat if the bullet that comes out of that rifle’s 
barrel doesn’t do the job for which it was intended. 

The ideal bullet is one that opens up adequately at long range, 
after it has shed a lot of its velocity, but doesn’t go to pieces 
at short range when it still is hot (fast). Bullet designers have 
amed at that goal for a long time, and such bullets as the 
Remington Core-Lokt, the Peters Inner Belted and the Western- 
Winchester Silvertip come close to achieving it. 

The Western-Winchester ballistic engineers recently completed 
redesigning all the hunting bullets in their line. Such things as 
jacket thickness, change in jacket hardness resulting from various 
drawing operations, the amount of taper in jacket thickness from 
base to mouth, amount of exposure, shape of bullet, composition 
of core, special features to promote easy primary expansion and 
psitive functioning at long range, bullet diameter, bearing length 
and location of knurl all were considered and juggled to give the 
proper result in each caliber. 

Bullet shape has an effect on performance nearly as great as that 
of bullet construction. The W-W technicians discovered that the 
comparatively sharp pointed Silvertip bullet retains its velocity 
much better than the blunt-nosed soft point. 

The 180-grain soft-point .30-06, as an example, has a 300-yard 
velocity of 1,900 feet per second, while the Silvertip in the same 
weight has a velocity of 1,860 at 400 yards. The corresponding 
energies are 1,445 and 1,385 foot pounds. Because the upset of 
oth bullets is good at these respective ranges, killing power is 
*xtended practically 100 yards by the Silvertip in this cartridge. 

The remaining velocity and energy at the ranges where game 
actually is shot are what count. Muzzle velocity and energy don’t 
Mean a thing when you hit a buck at 200 yards because every 
oullet begins to shed velocity the instant it leaves the muzzle of 
the rifle. 

Many hunters, including some who should know better, have 
some very funny ideas along these lines. I have a friend who is 
1 300 Magnum enthusiast. He says my .270 is not big enough for 
ek. Yet he will shoot at, and says he has killed, elk at 300 yards 
with his .300. 

The 300 Magnum 180-grain Silvertip bullet has 2,080 feet per 
cond velocity and 1,730 foot pounds of energy remaining at 300 
yards. The 130-grain .270 Silvertip has a velocity of 2,530 f.p.s. and 
‘ergy of 1,850 foot pounds at 200 yards. 


(Continued on Page 29) 


BAD HABITS OF GUN DOGS 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


YOUNG DOG may be near perfection and, if the trainer 
relaxes his control of the new prospect, the dog may develop 

bad habits that will spoil the hunting for many seasons. When 
the alert trainer anticipates the early development of an un- 
desirable trait, and successfully overcomes it while it is in the 
early stages of the dog’s education, intelligent training will pre- 
vent him from acquiring serious faults and bad manners. Of all 
the faults a bird dog may possess, ninety-nine per cent of them 
may be corrected if an understanding trainer will apply correc- 
tive measures at the very beginning. There are cases that re- 
quire great skill, long and drawn out efforts, and, unless the dog 
shows great promise it may be wiser to give him to someone 
as a pet, then get an unspoiled one and begin all over again! 
The most serious of sins with which we are forced to contend 
are false pointing, bolting, blinking, and gun shying. This does 
not embrace all the faults a dog may have, not by any means. 
However, a large volume could be written on each of these subjects. 


One of the greatest thrills in recreational sports is seeing a gun 
dog on a staunch point. However, that point can easily become 
very annoying and lose its beauty if it is unproductive. The dog 
that points staunchly on sparrows, butterflys, or without reason, 
can irritate the most patient gunner. The fault here may easily 
be overtraining. The handler has emphasized too much his 
“pointer” alone. When a dog has become a false pointer, the 
surest way to cure him is to completely ignore his points until 
you know he is actually on game. If it is a difficult case, start 
the dog’s training all over again. Crowd him, whistle him out, 
speed him, even let him chase if he chooses. When his timid, 
over-cautious manner has changed to bold, definite hunting, teach 
him staunchness over again. 

The desire to increase speed and range in dogs is perhaps the 
real cause of bolting, which means refusing to handle, or self- 
hunting out of range. The dog reasons that he may have a better 
time if he goes out on his own and forgets his handler, so very 
deliberately he does just that. 

The cure for bolting is about the same as all other cures—get 
close to the dog and make a companion of him. Hunt in territory 
where game is plentiful, if possible, and show him clearly how 
great a part of the hunt he is. If the bolter is tough and head- 
strong and kindness plus discipline do not work, put a check 
cord on him, then lead him behind a reliable dog and permit 
him to back the point and observe the shooting. 

The most worthless of all gun dogs is the gun shy animal. 
So important should be his love for the gun that he should be 
accustomed to its blast during his puppyhood. To cure this 
fault, first win the dog’s confidence. Be absolutely sure he loves 
you and has no fear of you. Take him to the field as often as 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Millvale Sportsmen’s Club 


According to an announcement by C. H. 
Kenneweg, Secretary, the Millvale Sports- 
men’s Club recently “burned” the deed to 
their new farm which contains 98 acres. 
The land borders on State Game Lands 203 
and the club is formulating plans for a pond 
on the property. 


Octoraro Sportsmen’s Club 


Roscoe E. Steele was elected to head the 
Octoraro Sportsmen’s Club during the pres- 
ent year at a meeting in April and the 
group has already staged two highly suc- 
cessful programs. A trap shoot in early 
April held at the club grounds at Mt. Olivet 
Church saw the Octoraro organization come 
out on top in a league shoot with Kenmore, 
Rising Sun, and Perryville. The following 
day the club staged a coon dog field trial 
in East Nottingham Township which drew 
900 spectators for a field of 100 dogs. Pro- 
ceeds from this field trial were to be used 
in the rebuilding of the club’s pheasant pens. 
The organization now numbers 850 members 
with a goal of 1000 by the end of the year. 


Rolfe Sportsmen’s Club 


The Rolfe Sportsmen’s Club of Johnson- 
burg has just completed an extensive plant- 
ing program in their dog training area lo- 
cated in the Little Mill Creek section of 
Elk County. The area consists of about 250 
acres and after heavy stocking of cotton- 
tail rabbits during the past few years failed 
to show satisfactory results, the club de- 
cided on a large planting program. The or- 
ganization also constructed winter feeders 
which were filled with corn and alfalfa dur- 
ing the cold season. It has also initiated a 
predator control program. Results of this 
intensive management have been very good 
with a steady increase in the cottontail 
population showing up. The club has also 
placed an order with a mid-western game 
farm for thirty dozen rabbits, half of the 
shipment to be stocked in the dog training 
area and the other half around Johnsonburg. 


Erie County Sportsmen’s League 


letter from H. P. Wein- 
Vice-President, the Erie County 


According to a 
heimer, 


In Memorium 





FRED E. WELLER, JR. 


Death of Fred E. Weller, Jr., president of the 
Lackawanna County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, on June 26, was a loss to the cause of 
g00d sportsmanship, conservation and the pro- 
motion of better hunting and fishing. Under 
his able leadership the membership of the 
Federation grew to more than 3,000 and he 
always gave more than his share to keep the 
organization growing. He. gained the _ respect 
of sportsmen and wildlife administrators alike 
and his untimely passing came as a shock to all. 


Sportsmen’s League is aiming at a member- 
ship roll of at least 4000 this year. For the 
past three years the League has spent an 
average of $7000 annually on _ restocking 
programs and in late 1948 received two 
separate shipments of western rabbits total- 
ing 3000 animals for release in the county. 
The club also held over for spring release 
300 pheasants from 2500 successfully raised 
last summer through Pennsylvania’s day-old 
chick program. Much of the fine progress 
made by the club in the past three years 
was due to the untiring efforts of Carlyle 
Brook, League president and noted big game 
hunter. 


SEPTEMBER 


Prize Winning Entries in Forensic 
League Conservation Competitions 
Announced 


Prize winning entries in a statewide series 
of poster, photographic, essay, and oration 
competitions dealing with wildlife in Penp- 
sylvania and jointly sponsored by the Penp- 
sylvania Forensic and Music League, and 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission were 
recently announced. 

The Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, sponsored by the Extension Division 
of the University of Pittsburgh, has spon- 
sored high school competitions throughout 
the State since 1927 in various musical and 
other creative fields. This was the first year 
in which competitions were held which had 
wildlife conservation as a distinct theme. 

There were five entrants in the _photo- 
graph division which had as its theme, 
“Hunting With My Camera.” All photo- 
graphs were taken by the contestants and a 
fine shot of a bird at a nesting box won 
first place honors for Pat Mckenrick of 
Ebensburg Cambria High School. Second 
place honors were awarded to Edward Pritt, 
German Township High School, McClelland- 
town, for his candid study of a gray squirrel. 
Andrew McNeillie, Jr., New Bloomfield High 
School, Bloomfield, won third prize with his 
photograph of a blacksnake in the wild. 

Entries in the poster contest on the theme, 
“Conserving Pennsylvania Wildlife,” out- 
numbered those in other divisions two to 
one. The winning poster which is repro- 
duced on the back cover of this issue of 
Game News was drawn by Brufene 0. 
Thoman, Beaver Vocational School, Beaver 
and was a unanimous choice for the first 
prize honors by the judges. Second place 
honors were awarded to Sally Revie, Car- 
lisle High School, while third place award 
was made to Jane Sunder of Greensburg 
High School. 

Janet Huber of Lemasters High School 
won first place honors in the essay contest 
for her original manuscript, on wildlife con- 
servation in Pennsylvania. Second prize 
honors were awarded to Jackie Funkhouser, 
Union Township High School, New Castle, 
while the third prize went to Ed Marburger, 
Jr., of Middleburg High School. 

Five entrants in the original oration divi- 
sion were heard by the judges who awarded 
Lee Moran of Kingston Borough High School 
top place honors. He was followed by Philip 
Maronde, Union Township High School, New 
Castle for second prize and George Lobien, 
Mauch Chunk Borough High School, the 
third prize winner. 

A $50 Savings Bond went to all first prize 
entries while second place titlists were 
awarded a $25 bond and third ‘place winners 
$10 in Saving Stamps. All prizes were spon 
sored by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. Judges of the photographic, poster 
and essay divisions were Mr. Earle Poole, 
Director of the Reading Museum and well- 
known naturalist, and W. T. Johns, Editor 
of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS. 
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On April 18th I was notified that a cat 
belonging to the Marin Blough Farm in the 
yicinity of Boswell had adopted a couple 
of squirrels. Further investigation showed 
that this wasn’t all. It developed that the 
Bloughs had two cats with litters of kittens 
at the same time. Each cat lost about half 
of its litter, leaving one cat with three 
young and the other with two. In due 
time it became apparent that the two cats 
were taking turns nursing all five of the 
kittens and to all appearances, the kittens 
all could have belonged to one cat. 

Not many days later the Bloughs noticed 
an addition of two new members to the cat 
family. Two strange looking members, young 
grey squirrels, were the new additions. The 
one cat must have found them at the scene 
of a recent timber cutting operation more 
than a quarter of a mile away. When I 
was there, the cats seemed to take greater 
pride and showed more love for the stran- 
gers than they did for their own off-spring. 
We picked up all five kittens and two 
squirrels from their hiding place under a 
beam in the barn and carried them outside. 
The cats would carry the young squirrels 
to the hiding place first and, after that, 
transport their own kittens——Game Pro- 
tector C. M. Stanis, Central City. 


One evening just before dusk I witnessed 

two adult cottontails playing on the lawn of 
the Conservation School at Brockway. The 
singular fact was that the game was a modi- 
fied form of Leap-frog played by children 
the world over. The rabbits crouched facing 
each other at a distance of about two to 
three feet, each eyeing the other like a 
gamecock. Suddenly one of the _ rabbits 
jumped into the air about six inches high. 
This seemed to be a sort of preparatory sig- 
nal, for only a moment after alighting, the 
other jumped. As if propelled by the same 
force, bunny made a sudden lunge toward the 
jumper who would leap into the air, this time 
about twelve to eighteen inches high, to per- 
mit the lunging bunny to pass underneath. 
Then they squared off again and repeated 
the process after a few-second interval of 
sparring and nervous feinting. This went 
wn for about two minutes, and then they 
“changed sides.” The entire show lasted 
for about five or six minutes, after which 
the bunnies resumed their feeding activi- 
ties—John E. Harney, Assistant Leader, 
Pittman-Robertson Project 31-R. 
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Mr. Wegemer of St. Marys constructed two 
fairly large lily ponds on the edge of town. 
A heavily traveled road runs within ten 
feet of one edge of these ponds while shade 
trees surround the water on other sides. 
Mr. Wegemer called me on the 16th of 
May and told me a beaver had taken over 
one of the ponds. Furthermore, Bre’ 
Beaver was cutting down the trees along 
one bank. I told him it would be rather 
difficult to remove the beaver inasmuch as 
the ponds were without inlet or outlet and 
that I would probably have to shoot the 
beaver. He requested me to try to take 
it alive but not to shoot it unless as a last 
resort. Hundreds of people had come to 
watch the beaver swim about the pond and 
he was reluctant to having it shot unless 
it caused too much further damage. I took 
a live-trap and went to the pond about 8:30 
in the evening to find a large crowd gathered 
to watch the show. The beaver was swim- 
ming about quite unconcerned and would 
dive and cavort as if it was acting to please 
the audience. I set the trap practically on 
dry land, baiting it with fresh aspen more 
to appease Mr. Wegemer than in any hope 
of catching the furbearer. Upon my return 
at 11:00 p. m. I checked the trap as a matter 
of course and, much to my surprise, found 
a sixty-pound beaver in the trap. There 
has been no further complaints——Game Pro- 
tector Vern A. Van Order, Wilcox. 





On May 17th I investigated a rabbit dam- 
age complaint at the residence of Andrew 
Sivi of Youngsville. The investigation dis- 
closed that the following trees and shrubs 
had been killed by rabbit girdling during 


the winter: 30 tulip trees, 12 years of age; 
17 tulip trees, 7 years of age; 175 Japanese 
rose bushes; 18 Trees of Heaven; 2 red- 
leaved prune trees; 2 English Hawthorne; 
and 2 Snowbkall bushes——Game Protector 
Dave Titus, Warren. 





While traveling along the road on State 
Game Lands #111 one morning in mid- 
May, I noticed a half grown rabbit jumping 
out of the weeds at the side of the road 
and a brown object clinging to its neck. I 
stopped the car to investigate but by the 
time the wheels stopped turning, a weasel 
was crossing the road with the rabbit. The 
tiny weasel could easily drag the larger 
bunny on the hard road but it was forced 
to slow up when it reached the weeds on the 
far side. This gave me a chance to load my 
pistol and approach the scene. However, 
the weasel saw me too soon, left the rabbit, 
and entered a ktrush pile nearby where it 
really played “Pop Goes the Weasel.” It 
would run from one side to the other and 
stick its head out for only a second. This 
forced me to either shoot quickly or not 
at all. I missed three times. Finally, the 
weasel got brave enough to return to the 
rabbit which was lying within four feet 
of me. There, the “killer” stood its ground 
until I shot it. I believe this courageous 
little animal would have been hard to drive 
away from this fresh kill. An examination 
of the dead rabbit showed only a few marks 
on the side of the neck, thus indicating 
that the weasel never let go for a new hold. 
What surprised me was the quick job of 
killing as the whole affair lasted but a few 
minutes. This was a female weasel and I 
doubt whether they could do as much dam- 
age to a full-grown rabbit—Andrew Ewart, 
Carmichaels. 
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1949 Pennsylvania Open Seasons 
For Waterfowl and Other Migratory Game Birds 


Under Federal and State Regulations 
1949 


Open Seasons 


Daily (Sundays Excepted) 
Limits First Day Last Day 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora), com- 

DE, 6 i Ce cccduelsuwneuessgenscach es 15 Sept. 1 Oct. 30 
PP A dhWed key nes icvcexeeeneNesaaweeee 25 Sept. 1 — Oct. 30 
PE poe ce take ee toe aw neko eee 15 Oct. 21 Nov. 29 
Wild Ducks, except American and Red- 

breasted Mergansers (See Exceptions)* ..  4* Oct. 21 — Nov. 29 
American and Redbreasted Mergansers 25 Oct. 21 — Nov. 29 
Wild Geese ........ 2 Oct. 21 — Nov. 29 
MEIINES geod bases bho on - Oct. 10 — Nov. 8 
or eee eee er ere .. 10 Oct. 10 — Nov. 8 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 4 shall not include more than one 

(1) Wood Duck. The daily bag must not contain more than two (2) Canada 
Geese, but may in addition include 3 Blue Geese. Possession Limits (after first 
day): Ducks, two days’ bag, but only one (1) Wood Duck. American and Red- 
breasted Mergansers, no possession limit after first day. Woodcock, 8. Geese, and 
other migratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 90 days after close of season 
where taken. 


No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Snow Geese, Brant and Swans. 


Shooting Hours (E.S.T.)—From beginning of respective open seasons to October 
31 inclusive: Woodcock and doves, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset daily; 
waterfowl and coots, from one-half hour before sunrise to one hour BEFORE 
sunset, except that the hour for commencement of season for waterfowl and coots 
on first day is 12 o’clock Noon; November 1, 9 a.m. to one hour before sunset for 
waterfowl 5 p.m. for woodcock and doves; November 2 to end of respective 
seasons 7 a.m. to one hour before sunset for waterfowl, 5 p.m. for woodcock 
and doves; rails and gallinules, from opening date to October 20, inclusive, daily 
shooting hours one-half hour before sunrise to sunset. October 21 to October 30, 
inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to one hour before sunset. 


Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters of the 
Delaware River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls to the Dela- 
ware State Line (not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or 
blinds at least 100 yards from shore or the shoreline of any peninsula or island 
within said Lake or River, the Federal one-half hour before sunrise to one hour 
before sunset regulation applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on 
November 1, when shooting before 9 a.m. is unlawful. 


Migratory Bird Hunting Methods 


Permitted: Shotgun only, not larger than 10-guage, fired from shoulder (includ- 
ing hand-operated repeating shotgun of not more than 3-shell capacity, which 
must be plugged to 3 shots so that plug cannot be removed without disassembling 
the gun); bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device 
other than sinkbox; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may 
be picked up by means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft. 


Prohibited: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 
3-shell capacity in magazine and chamber combined; all rifles; live duck or goose 
decoys; automobile; aircraft; sinkbox (battery); power boat, sailboat, or any device 
towed by power boat or sailboat; the placing or distributing in any manner of 
corn, wheat, oats, or other grain or product thereof, salt, or any kind of food, 
whereby migratory game birds are attracted or lured; and taking of waterfowl 
by use of cattle, horses or mules. No motor-driven land, water or air conveyance 
or sailboat may be used to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up waterfowl or coots. 


Federal Stamp for Migratory Bird Hunting 


It is unlawful for a person over the age of 16 years to take migratory waterfowl 
unless he carries on his person an unexpired Federal migratory bird-hunting stamp, 
validated by his signature written in ink across its face. Not valid after June 30 


following date of issue. This stamp is not required to hunt Doves, Woodcock, 
Rails and Gallinules. 
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A HUNTING KNIFE—from Page 7 





aaa, 


discs can be crowded on the tang and some- 
times the blade insists on crawling out of 


the hilt as you tighten the vise. In this case | 


just swat it gently with a wooden mallet 
and drive it back where it belongs. IE this 
doesn’t help, grasp the blade with a pair 
of husky pliers and strike the pliers with 
a hammer. A piece of thin leather under 
the plier jaws will protect the finish of 
the blade. With all discs in place and the 
blade driven tightly against the guard far- 
ing keep the vise drawn up and the hilt 
compressed until the cement is dry. 

In the meantime roughly fashion a pommel 
from a chunk of deer antler. In this piece 
drill a 7/32 inch hold 5/8 inch deep and 
pierce it from side to side with a very small 
hole about 5/16 inch from the face. 

When the hilt is dry remove it from the 
vise and slip the pommel over the tang. 
Insert the drill in the small hole and mark 
the tang to show its exact location with 
the pommel in place. Then remove the 
pommel and with a center punch place an 
indentation on the tang about 1/64 inch in 
front of the drill mark. Drill a small hole 
through the tang at this spot. Select a 
suitable nail and smooth off its point. After 
coating the face of the pommel with cement 
slip it on the tang and secure it by driving 
the nail through the hole. The off-center 
hole in the tang will draw the two pieces 
together firmly. Cut off the ends of the nail 
and the pommel is permanently attached. 


When the last of the cement is dry the 
hilt is trimmed to shape. The leather can 
be carved with a sharp knife but the other 
material must be shaped on the grinder. 
Finish the shaping with a file, then smooth 
the entire hilt with several grades of sand 
paper. Two coats of spar varnish will bring 
out the rich colors of the various parts of 
the hilt and you'll say, “Man alive, you 
just can’t buy a knife like that!” I hope 
that’s good. 


All you need now is a sheath in which to 
tote your precious knife—one that’s sturdy 
enough to keep the point out of your equally 
precious hide. One type made of heavy, 
bark tanned leather is shown in fig. 1. The 
leather is cut 7/16 inch wider than the 
blade all around, and the stitching is 3/16 
inch from the edge of the leather. Join 
the two pieces together with the stitch 
illustrated in fig. 7, using two needles. Draw 
your stitches as tight as possible and fasten 
the ends by reversing the direction and 
sewing back over the last four or five 
stitches. The holes are punched with an 
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— 2% 
onan neem Official 1949 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 
* 
‘ for Pennsylvania 
of (See separate summary for Waterfowl and other Migratory Game Birds) 
Se Open season includes all dates listed, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
let hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. Except November 1, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
. 5 p. m., but from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (All shooting hours 
his based on Eastern Standard Time.) 
alr UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Open Seasons 
ith two days’ bag) Day Season First Day Last Day 
ler Cy RG © 0 01 a ME aise 12 .. Now 1... Nov. 12 
of SME, I © 6 65.6 :6.0. 5 orc.n1s eae widens Gia WeSiee'scine waacalg So .. WOW. 1...<6 Nev 
Ruffed Grouse (Open 6 days only) .......ccceccseees ee G .. New. 1, 2,3, 1,1 & BB 
the Wild Turkeys (See counties closed and those with 
1C- WOSEFICCER SCASON HEIOW)® 2... 0... cesavecosaccscces were L «. Novi t Nov. 26 
4 Ringneck Pheasants, males only .................. ne S .. Nev. 1 ...< Nov. 2 
iilt TROITR, COCCGHORL oo sin 5 ooo as esiceveiccdercccssace nee 20 .. Nov. 1 .... Nov. 26 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined kinds) .. 4...... 2 «(tw NOV. 1 .ccs Nov. 
Squirrels, Red (Closed October only) .............. Unlimited .. Nov. 1 .... Sept.30, 1950 
nel Hares (Gnowshoe Habbits) .........<<s.scacees cess a... 6 .. Dec. 19.... Jan. 2, 1950 
ace Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ........ 5 ~. Nov. 1 ..«. Feb. 1, 3950 
d MOMOCOOMS, WE UPA cick cdc ccs aescscceaeces «s oo .. Noy. 10 .... Feb. i, 1900 
in D8 Woodchucks (Groundhogs), both 1949 & 1950 .... 5 Unlimited.. July 1 .... Sept. 30 
all Ft nT Grackles (Protected October only) ............... Unprotected from Nov. 1 to Sept. 30, 1950 
Bears, over one year old, by individual .......... : See i .. NOW Mice Nev. 19 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... 2 .. Now. 4 .... Nov. 19 
the Your lease on this tree runs for thirty years. That's the best Deer, male with two or more points to one antler,| Nov. 28 .... Dec. 9 
n | can do for you Wy Ae RREIL o cio's 9 cia Svc kes Samana ceacaeanas ss vais : See #4 
g. Deer, Antlerless (See note)* by individual ....... } | Dec. 10 only 
ark Deer. as above, by hunting party of six or more 
‘ith (Antlered and Antlerless combined) ............ 6...... 6 .. Deer-hunting dates above 
NO OPEN SEASON—Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears and EIk. 
the = —— os ee ee . FURBEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 
an — sao Mecaneaeeestenséeeeerewaamndersewsnens res Unlimited Nov. 10 .... Feb. 1, = 
: . . F : : nks an MOMMINS a6 d15-s' 1c, 416: 0/4'el9:0eiuiciecieiwiata s0'alx S)d-siuce Unlimited <« Nov.-10 .... Dee. 1:2 
in | ordinary awl. If the leather you are Using Muskrats (By traps only)* ..............ecececeees Unlimited .. Jan. 1 .... Feb. 1, 1950 
‘ole is rather stiff and hard soak it for a short —— (Traps only, 8 counties closed)* ........ en. 2 .. Fee. 15 ...5. Mar 2, 1008 
= time in water. This will soften it enough possums (Closed October only) iss coe Open all months except Oct. 
2 2 é if + s S 
to allow the stitches to be pulled into the 
ter leath th “er a h ot h Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Bradford, that part of Cambria south of Conemaugh River, 
ent leather somewhat, giving the sheath a muc Carbon, Clarion, Columbia, that part of Cumberland south of U. S. Highway Route No. 11 
ing neater appearance. Have your local shoe- to the west shore of the Susquehanna River, Fayette, Forest, that part of Franklin south 
k t t ne he ; of U. S. Highway Route No. 11, Greene, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampton, Pike, 
\ter maker put a strong snap on the Keeper strap Schuylkill, that part of Somerset north of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, Susquehanna, 
COS and attach this to the sheath with a rivet. - oe est be in a be gg 5g tg . ; — 
. . . urkeys. estricte eason ameron, Clearfield, Clinton, . Jefferson, Lvcoming, cKean, 
nail Then, as a precaution against the blade cut- Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and Union, NOV. 1 TO NOV. 12 ONLY, INCL. 
| ting the threads insert six small split rivets Raccoons—Hunting season begins at 9 a. m. on first day, and ends at noon on last day (See 
as shown instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted. 
the 5, . : The season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 
can Your knife is now ready for its first Antieriess Deer Season, Statewide, One Day Only—May be taken December 10, without special 
| . . . . . > permits A person may kill only one deer (either a legal antlered or an antlerless deer— 
her hunting trip. With the application ; of Bs not both) during the 1949 season The regular camp limit applies to the combined seasons 
Jer. reasonable amount of common sense it will and sexes. Season may be closed in any county under Act 221 of 1949. (Newspapers will 
| ss oe . ; . announce closed counties, if any.) 
oth rw for — Always keep it sharp; a knife Beavers, Counties Closed—Allegheny, Beaver, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Washington 
and that won’t cut is as useless as air-brakes and Westmoreland. No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not — 
“7 on ‘ i Ss beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the 
"ing t » turtle Use it only for the a structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure 
: of fr which knives are intended—not as a of either thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification 
screw driver, can m- without disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not 
you K a a tack ha be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in 
ope mer. Keep it clean and free of rust. Use District or County where trapped. 
it with caution; one slip of a sharp knife can Trapping—tTraps shall not be placed, staked, or set before 7 a. m. on the first day of the open 
result j ° hedl li L seasons for furbearers and raccoons. Trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon on last day. Traps 
,to | ‘sult in someone getting badly sliced. Last must be tagged with metal name tags. 
rdy of all, don’t wear it over your groin where Snares—Without springpoles for taxing predators from December 16 to March 31, 1950, legal 
7 ‘ ee . only in Clarion, Crawford, Forest and arren Counties. 
It can s : : 
—s tab y ou when climbing or kneeling (FIXED BY PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION AT MEETING JULY 1, 1949) 
avy, ) “88 it over your hip pocket and you'll 1949 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPTEMBER 1, 1949 TO AUGUST 31, 1950, 
The | Mobably live to enjoy its beauty and use- BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE 
the | ‘ulness for a long, long time. 
3/16 oo _ 7 ae ~— 
Join 
= MORE ON BULLETS—from Page 25 BAD HABITS OF GUN DOGS—from Page 25 
raw 
sten Therefore, the .270 is more gun at 200 yards than the 300 Mag- possible and work him on birds. Do not take a gun for a long 
and § tum is at 300. The 130-grain .270 bullet and the 180-grain Silver- time. Follow this procedure for several months if the weakness 


five — tip 30-06 have the same energy at 200 yards, 1,850 foot pounds. is severe. When you feel that the dog is thoroughly enjoying the 


an This is in excess of half a ton more energy than the .300 Magnum field trips, take along a small bore gun and wait until the dog 

= ye .. a ee ee is staunch on point. Do not shoot on the covey rise, but let him 

with all cue nek io Caen would hit his handle. But seek ie singles. When a positive point ts mate, Sash sar bird 

when you begin to stretch that range your bullet sheds velocity and don’t miss! The chances are good that he will be intense 

and with it the energy that makes clean kills. If you consider the enough on point that he will scarcely hear the report of the gun 

: Mlagnum a 400-yard rifle—and a lot of the boys do—you want Allow that one shot to do for the day. Go afield often and in- 

a © remember that you're not hitting with a Magnum wallop at crease the shooting as he becomes quieter. The dog only has 

ig a ——— hitting yore a ~ —— acetal siti: to know that noise is nothing to fear and that actually the shoot- 
E300 yards. At that range the big gun has about the same strik- patience and skill, but it can be done! 

he 9 that the .30-30 has Pliage ning eae for All these bad habits can be avoided if the trainer anticipates 

Se ce eee an eee ae an ees 100 them and continually guards against them. Just remember that 

4 yards margin over the .270 and .30-06. The 06 has about 200 yards the superlative performer is always worth the time and trouble 


over the 30-30, to teach him properly and hunt him intelligently. 
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GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


(All persons listed by county of residence; regardless of county in which violation occurred). 


Cases Settled During the Month of February, 1949 


ADDITIONAL CASES NOT PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


BUTLER—$125 
Stalker, Homer B., R. D. 1, 
DN +h ctue Che sbhbobkckks oubke kekebae cake cabke cance ee ee es bees aes 
Wilde, Martin L, Portersville. Attempting to defraud Common- 
monwealth through collection of bounty 
CLARION—S$100 
Anthony, Leonard 
closed season 
ERIE—$40 
Allen, Richard G., 854 Priestly Ave., Lawrence Park, Erie. 
to pick up three traps at close of muskrat season coats ~— 
Hare, Albert D. Waterford. Failure to pick up muskrat trap a 
a es Se oie ea Rabe sh OES Nee S ia 
LAWRENCE—S40 
Torner, Clinton B., R. D. 2, Portersville. Giving 
secure bounty on 2 gray fox and 1 weasel 
also, failure to tag one trap 
MERCER—$230 
Garrett, James L., R. D. 2, 
of killing one weasel 


Boyers. Possessing deer unlawfully 


M., Curlsville. Assisted in killing a deer in 


Failure 


false dates to 


New Wilmington 


Making false date 


$100.00 


25.00 


100.00 


30.00 


10.00 


30.00 
10.00 


10.00 


Slater, Harland E., R. D. 1, Stoneboro. Failure to produce the 
head of a deer upon the demand of an officer .................. 
Slater, James E., R. D. 1, Stoneboro. Failure to produce the head 
of u deer upon the demand of an Officer ............cceeeecees 


Walker, Ronald C., R. D. 2, Hubbard. Failure to tag two traps .. 
VENANGO—$35 


Rogers, James A., R. D. 4, Oil City. Attempting to collect bounty 


RED SRR ac Ua wai ainda BRA Rika ees Oe RARER Hee 
Russell, John A., R. D. 1, Oil City. Dog chasing deer ............ 
WARREN—$30 
Carlson, Donald E., 7 Hinkle St., Warren. Failure to visit traps 

Sn ba ace as Sais eine wleiealeie Cee aie iain aaa a AN ee 
Muczynski, Benny P., 810 N. Main St., Youngsville. Falsifying 


dates in the killing of two weasels in attempt to collect bounty 
NON-RESIDENT—$20 
Eggleston, Earnest M., R. D. 1, 

take muskrats in closed 
Lindberg, David A., Panama, 

in closed season 


N. Clymer, N. Y. 
WORN Sain cckne so Sees was armaanaris 
N. Y. Attempting to take muskrats 


Attempting to 


Cases Settled During the Month of March, 1949 


ADDITIONAL CASES NOT PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


ALLEGHENY—$25 . 
Conley, John F., 623 10th St., Pitcairn. Possessing loaded rifle 
ee a ee eee 


BUTLER—$35 
Bungar, William, R. D. 5, Butler. 
bounty 


Giving false affidavit to collect 

McGinty,, Dumping garbage on State Game 
Ree ere a ee Ch eee Ge LEE ise ska bbs 0S 0's _ 

CRAWFORD—$10 

Wagner, Glenn, R. D. 4, Cochranton. 

CLARION—$145 

Blauser, Pershing W., Parkerslanding. 
oe ee cb eae ee RA ARAM Rema WSs 

Clutter, William D., Curlsville. Killing a deer in closed season . 

Courtney, Truman T., R. D. 2, Knox. Loaded rifle in vehicle 
2 (sib ueewesch 6650555 NERSROSEAES OSs 2S SWE N 8 OSES S56 oe HOS 046 

ERIE—S$45 

Carbaugh, Eben, R. D. 3, Corry. Making false claim for bounty 
by presenting weasel killed by another ......... 
also, Giving false date in attempt to collect bounty on 
DE: MOGs tec Eieebbeecbs bane sbul saben s bbeeees hee 65 

Suroviec, Henry J., R. D. 2, Waterford. Giving false 
attempt to collect bounty on ome weasel ....... 


False sale on weasel 


Making false dates on 


one 


date in 


25.00 


10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
20.00 
100.00 
25.00 


25.00 
10.00 
10.00 


MERCER—S65 


Carlson, William, 447 Liberty St., Grove City. Taking one muskrat 


alr ETI Sos AR ee a et SS a es te gon nor Ie nam 
Kamerer, Jack W., R. D. 2, Jackson Center. Dog chasing game 
See See CREAN WOE A conc ckdvenswuadasdeKasaeven ¢6a0 kes 


Nehus, August, R. D. 1, Sacksan. False date on weasel .......... 
Roman, Richard, R. D. 2, W. Middlesex. False date on gray fox 
Slater, William G., R. D. 1, Stoneboro. Attempting to collect 

ey er ee. BI NOE | ivi vo 0 kis '6 0 06s so obbweo ohoo5o oh eSe 


VENANGO—S$10 
Heeter, James D., Nickelville. Attempting to collect bounty on red 

es ee eI MND WIN og aoe senna ee acs MA eAG yao he aR BE ER 
Watson, James T., R. D. 1, Emlenton. 


Rik RUE MOUEINDER 6 slave uaa pana Glas aieale’ sin'e be salbnGa pause eed SER SANG 
WESTMORELAND—$250 
Mathias, Robert, Ist St. Ext., Trafford. Possessing parts of two 


deer and possessing two ringneck pheasants in closed season .. 


NON-RESIDENT-—S$60 

Mortos, Richard C., 27 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
non-resident license; Givin wrong date on one red fox to secure 
bounty 


Cases Settled During the Month of April, 1949 


ADDITIONAL CASES NOT PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


BUTLER—$165 
Brandt, Ray W., R. D. 1, Mars. 
Eee eee ere 
Hoover, Martin V., 719 Franklin St., Slippery Rock 
show license on demand 
Klinzgensmith, Gertrude A., R. D. 2, Evans City. 
killing rabbit in closed season 
McConnell, Mervin H., 352 Franklin St., Slippery Rock. 
to conceal game unlawfully taken 
Skelley, Howard J., R. D. 7, Butler. 
for commercial purposes without a permit 
Sheperd, Chas. C., R. D. 1, Zelienople. Dog chasing small game in 
ee er eee pee ree ee 
Topley, James B., 333 Sout St., Slippery Rock. Using motor 
vehicle to transport game unlawfully taken .................... 


Attempt to kill ringneck in closed 


Vensel, William A., R. D. 1, Chicora. Giving false date to collect 
DE Meroe Looe eens CREASE SuRSRE SS SO bOED ES HKMU SE dean bOwe 

CLARION—$75 

Beary, Virgil R., R. D. 2, Shippenville. Dog chasing deer ........ 

Gross, Harland E., Strattonville. Dog chasing deer ............... 

Lowors, Clemens E., R. D. Parkerslanding. Making false affidavit 
ee Sn ee ck eb esau ebe ee be aes hs b-t00 6 00 wi 


25.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
50.00 
10.00 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 


CRAWFORD—$110 


Free, Milby S, R. D. 3, Cochranton. False affidavit on ome fox 
TN eer et ere ee reer rrr ee 
Gibson, Wm. D., R. D. 2, Springboro. Dumping refuse and 
RRUOIOR’ SORA TOEOO SAATINO GMAT a cook 65:0: 0 b0,00 6 0:00 004550400000 be sane 
Reese, Paul S., R. D. 1, Atlantic. Dog chasing game in closed 
SL. CC in be S ob has Reaws eee este e shee cosa nee anaas nets a eee een 
Wood, Merle W., R. D. 1, Geneva. Making false affidavit to 
BOCES WOURTY GN ORO BPIAF TOK. ccc ccccccsccvecscswscscssseves 


ERIE—$10 
Miles, Ronald E., 122 E. Wayne St., Corry. 


MERCER—$35 


Killing protected bird 


Kline, Richard D., Carlton. False affidavit on one fox .......... 

Leventry, Warren C., R. D. 3, Greenville. Killing rabbit in closed 
rr oe rere ee OR EE ee Pee Ore re eee 

WARREN—$50 

Hawson, William E., 671 Beech St., Warren. Assisting in attempt 
to collect bounty on red fox through deception .............+.. 

Hawson, John C., 669 Beech St., Warren. Making false affidavit 


to secure bounty on red fox 


Cases Settled During the Month of May, 1949 


ADDITIONAL CASES NOT PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


BUTLER—$35 
Campbell, Ralph M., R. D. 2, Sunburg. 
rabbits in closed season 
Mahood, John A., Eau Claire. 
BEAVER—$10 
Brown, Robert A., Rochester. Possessing ground hog in closed 
BEBO, ccc cece eco cece ese eseseseeee ees seseeeesereeseseeresesoserse 
CLARION—$25 
Black, John, Shippenville. 
CRAWFORD—$35 
Alexatos, Lewis, 17512 Chestnut St., Meadville. 
menagerie without a permit 
Tingley, LeRoy, Geneva Hunting 


Dog chasing and killing 


Giving false date to secure bounty 


Dog running on Game Refuge 


Running roadside 


woodchuck in closed season 


15.00 
20.00 


10.00 


25.00 


ERIE—$45 

Cummings, Leslie, 312 Smith St., Corry. Attempting to kill 
WOOGEEUCK E9: CODON GORDIE occ cece ccccsacccascatceecnontes 
Evans, Wayne, 10 Spring St., Corry. Loaded rifle in vehicle 
EMRE. Soi. sane cen sun sae dc abdaws SOs ue Sas aes bee kdw sss CEES eee 
Relcitt, Alfred, R. D. 3, Union City. Killing pheasant in closed 
er ee ee eee ree Te rehe Per Or een ot. 


LAWRENCE—$135 
Garver, Jerry S., 928 Hazel Ave., New Castle. 
or parts of a deer illegally taken 
Sheen, Ralph, 208 Green St., New Castle. 
illegally taken in closed season 


Possessing a deer 


SEPTEMBER 


100.00 


100.00 
20.00 


10.0 
20.00 


10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


25.00 


10.00 
25 days 


250.00 


Trapping without 


60.00 


50.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 


10.00 


25.00 
10.00 


25.00 
25.00 


10.00 
10.00 
25.00 


100.00 
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0.00 


0.00 
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0.00 


0.00 
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0.00 
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0.00 
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0.00 


5.00 
5.00 


0.00 
0.00 
5.00 


0.00 
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1949 


smith, Clair, 916 Dewey Ave., New Castle. 
“one barn owl 
VENANGO—$200 


Illegal possession of 


Hynes, Robert H., 81 Grove Ave., Oil City. Hunting deer in 
Mine BEGSOD 6 < cise case oemiss cas asain 4.4. 5 Ale a ein wlaieidiaisipiajaldheneialaie Sare'S a6 5 
wurster, Junior, N.S.S.R., Oil City. Hunting deer in closed 


season 


Cases Settled During the 


ALLEGHEN Y—$240 


Balisky, Harry Jr., 4 Cole Crest St., Carnegie. Training a dog 
Serre SRMRMIES 5a 5 4 9-5 49s lew Sh A009 BN A808 crab 6G w atwcaielm wereld ws Mie Wd a 
Boyer, Samuel Fremont, Library. Dog chasing game in closed 
MRC Ts) Chane Gao SAM ion aed cee on bana ny snaia be unseen nanS ok 


Bricker, Harry, 3144 Miles Road, N. S. Pittsburgh. 
removing tree from State Game Lands 


Caroleo, Steve, 7 Franklin St., Carnegie. Dog chasing game 
rene RMI. MEIN 0555 coats 55a “als pinay we Yas ali gare 1gLaLm MURIEL wai x ok 
Dean, Albert Chalfant, 621 S. Ave., Wilkinsburg. Mounting pro- 
tected DIG WITHIOUS B DEFMIG ooncscciccccccccccccvccccacccvcescse 


Decker, John Ronald, 618 Tingley Ave., Pittsburgh 2. Possessing 
SIAN OANA 6 50:0 6.0:515 o's 0 -s:0'sis nin’ s'Si6i¥-0 + 01051010 9:6 eyele <d404ieraic eiels « oreo a 
Geiger, Theodore Joseph, 1101 Lapish Road, N. S. Pitt. Diggins 
and removing tree on State Game Lands 
McMillan, Clifford, R. D. No. 1, Baden. Dumping rubbish on 
NS FROIN IMIR i Silo ia 20 eas a Syne ig ha we BAIS ai cae one we edie isk 
Michael, Harry Lee, R. D. No. 3, Elizabeth. 
EC NING S 65's a's Ae, Pn Sia Ara Seals olor ow ats ae hela OMe Cae oe 
Rose, Wilbur James, 1309 N. Ave., Wilkinsburg. 
BEN arate ein inh ale aia ncaa aS alae eins hs Bare 8 SWiK SIO dk POMS OSC Eres 
Schmiedlin, Daisy Mildred, 747 Glenside St., Pitt. 14. 
protected bird without permit 
Sopeak, Joseph, Box 191, Unity. 
NOUR ANS eR MR RNA oak 18 ak a bea ates ok cas oa alas aca eae ss Se Ok 
Stevanus, Victor Roy, 1512 Maple Ave., Turtle Creek. 
protected bird without permit 
Woods, Henry Lee, Box 101, 
collect bounty on one fox 

\RMSTRONG—$30 

Toy, Hadley, R. D. No. 4, Kittanning. Hunting without resident 
license; attempting to kill a woodchuck in closed season 
BEAVER—$50 

Brown, Kenneth Leroy, R. D. No. 3, Beaver Falls. 


by CLE CE eT Te ee 


Dog chasing 
Nos: 9 eins Sinaia ih a kinibid 6 0Aiu bon Wea: S's Gk aS Rielle aicee wae Ete aaa wee aG 
Flook, Luther, 281 Marshall Alley, Ambridge. Dumping rubbish 
on State Game Lands 
BEDFORD—S610 

Williams, Evans, Saxton. 
killing one red fox 
BERKS—$10 
Angstradt, Oscar Ralph, R. D. No. 1, Mertztown. 
in closed season 


Making false declaration of date of 


ee ee 


Hunting game 


er 


BLAIR—$45 

Gibson, Adie Bell, R. D. No. 1, Altoona. Training dog in closed 
er eee ee ee a en ae ee ee 
Harris, Harold, R. D. No. 2, Altoona. Attempting to take wood- 


ae ere ree re ree 
Kuhn, David Wayne, 1312 21st Ave., Altoona. Hunting game on 
ESS Ae ee Cee er Ce Terre re ee eee 
BRADFORD—$150 

Johnson, Francis, R. D. No. 6, Towanda. 
for beaver, within 25 feet of beaver dam 


CAMBRIA—$50 


Setting three traps 


Bracken, George LeRoy, Box 337, Twin Rocks. Hunting wood- 
Te ee EPPO eT Teer rere ee rer TC rT ree 
Cashman, Kenneth Harlos, 148 Cooper Ave., Johnstown. At- 


tempting to take groundhog in closed season 
Gates, Joseph John, 24 McCoy St., Nanty Glo. 
WII ook cto alas eb aa eg CaN 6 RMN Caw a b.8 Wale Ge b4 65a ues iWaceeied 
Ohlmacher, Dr. Joseph P., 725 Wayne St., Johnstown. 
rabbit in closed season .. 
Waldron, Russell William, 1076 Ist St., Nanty Glo. 
chuck in closed season 
CAMERON—S$125 

Bell, Arthur, Gen’l Del. Emporium. Fishing in State Game Refuge 
Verbeck, Sr., Jas. Frank, Box 87, Sinnamahoning. Killing deer 
to protect property with firearm discharging more than a single 
ball (No. 6 shot) 


CENTRE—S$45 


PUL TEVEN eT ea ee ee Kiliing : ie i 


Butlin, John Irwin, Gen’l Del., Philipsburg. Killing wild duck 
ee ee Eee Aer oe Oe Ee eT ree 
— John Lester, Blanchar. Possessing rifle in vehicle along 
MIN 5a ve gS 0 cea aad are ee hn m0 aL aw Mn aA Me a rk Ne as ae RRR 
Weaver, Warner Lawrence, R. D. No. 1, Port Matilda. Making 
ame Statement im claim: fOr DOWNEY 6.4... 6ccccccccccvevcsssceece 


CHESTER—$20 
Wilson, Jr. John Gilmore, R. D. No. 1, Morehall Rd., Malvern. 
Failure to display license tag while hunting 
CLARION—$35 

Clutter, Wm. D. Curlsville. Possessing rifle in 
highway; Hunting woodchuck in closed season 
CLEARFIELD—$110 

Berry, James, Kylertown. Aiding and assisting in attempting 
Pha Kill a deer by use Of artificial Might .......ccccccsceccecceccess 
vondon, Victor A., 703 S. 3rd St., Clearfield. Possessing rifle not 
Securely wrapped between 5 P. M. and 7 A. M. 

CRAWFORD—$20 

Emerson, Charles, R. D. No. 3, Titusville. 
resident license 
ELK—$220 

“ordon, Louis Henry, 112 Grove St., Johnsonburg. Possessing rifle 
2 vehicle along highway 


vehicle along 


Hunting 


Nicklas, Jerome Martin, 562 Chestnut St., St. Marys. Throwing 
artificial light on deer while possessing firearm; Attempting 
m. kill Re CE SO ID oo oon nk ee duewe seu nseeae ceemennions 
“icklas, Lawrence John, 618 Center St., St. Marys. Attempting 
m4 kill a wild turkey in closed seasON .........ccccceccccecscecs 
Nicklas, Paul Jerome, 562 Chestnut St., St. Marys. Attempting 


© kill turkey in closed season 


GAME NEWS 


10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
20.00 
25.00 
10.00 


30.00 


25.00 
25.00 


10.00 


10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
25.00 


150.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 


100.00 


10.00 
25.00 
10.00 


20.00 


35.00 


100.00 
10.00 


20.00 


10.00 


125.00 
25.00 
25.00 


WARREN—$60 


Murphy, Dennis P., Irvine. Failure to display license while 
NI reads OT ALS ne OR eGR OE UT SR eROR OMe OEC eeu ea 
and killing one woodcock in closed SeaSON ..........eeeeeeeeees 


Murphy, Charles E., North East. Failure to display license 
while hunting; Killing one woodchuck in closed season ........ 


Month of June, 1949 


Schatz Jr., Louis A., 237 Market St., St. Marys. 
MU NOR PMN oe fas a ot GIR oa nan aah spite lao oa orale Siig, eer Wieie os 6.3 tnuleae ans 
Warmbrodt, Edward, Box 162, Johnsonburg. 
vehicle standing along highway 
ERIE—$65 
Bertges, Charles F., R. D. No. 1, Wattsburg. Making false affidavit 
UO COMOCE MOUMES Cli S TOU TOMER. oo no sie cies vacccecesnectecsccedes 
Brown, Eugene R., R. D. No. 3, Waterford. Possessing rifle in 
vehicle standing along Highway «.......6.scccccccccccccspccvcecee 
King, Glenn R., Range Road, R. D. No. 2, Union City. Possessing 
BIVGE TACCOOM WEEHOUS POTHVE ooo c cies ccccecvececceccedeencees 
FAYETTE—$160 


Fishing in State 


Fowler, Charles William, R. D. No. 1, Smithfield. Possessing a 
OC me I EE 55 6 5 5 a ba/adinin oe acaiadin devaesiagiéRounees 
Schreckengost, Ottie Lloyd, Box No. 411, Fairchance. -Training 
ee Faint CME SONI 6 goog. 6 as xg Sin tre: aieibialeaemedioedeasasaeeeata 
Shipley, Harry R., Ohiopyle. Failure to produce head of deer upon 
NU NE OI og diag Waren dis dary a alain a ewan da wlieed Ws 


Victor, Ernest Merle, 18 Rist Street, Uniontown. Dumping rubbish 
OED OO CH RUIN eo. 5e'5-o csd w airtncarcasieee stone cenieeecccansaese 

FRANKLIN—$60 

Angle, Edward Paul, 685 Broad St., Chambersburg. Possessing 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway; Hunting without license 
tag properly displayed; Aiding and assisting in concealment of 
game 

Eyer, Garnet Arthur, 741 Broad St., Chambersburg. 
assisting In the concealment Of GAME ...2.ccccccccccccoveccoecs 

Smith, Clyde Rodney Sr., Rt. 5, Chambersburg. Dog chasing 
I ee I OTe oop or sa. dcacaca dibia oa wen aaie hae aa Gina diarsie wae Beware 

FULTON—$75 

DeShong, Martin Theoplis, Harrisonville. 


Making false affidavit 


SG COmeCs WOUMRCY OF SF TOR TORGE: i ccc deiccccccsccdcccccseuccous 
GREENE—$25 
Wise, Andrew Stephen, R. D. No. 2, Sycamore. Possessing live 
BACCOGN WOES DIGUTING sis dvi sc cscccedccdcenstedddcccaccctseans ue 
HUNTINGDON—$10 
Bumgardner, George H. Orbisonia. Falsifying date of the killing 
of 1 gray fox in attempt to collect DOUNtY .....ccccevcccccccess 
INDIANA—$270 
Best, Charles Stewart, Smicksburg. Hunting woodchucks in 
OE EE a ere a eS ore Tr 


Lively, William Fred, R. D. No. 1, Box 7, Blairsville. Possessing 
Pn ir CONE, No oig-G 5: eis! ae soa wlaieme ss@ases wnc@uen ewe eel 
Nichol, Ralph Beryl, R. D. No. 2, Marion Center. Shooting and 
attempting to kill a wild turkey in closed season .............. 
Robinson, Lloyd Stanley, Indiana St., Saltsburg. Training dog 
while carrying firearm raised and fired from shoulder .......... 
Spencer, Glenn Dale, R. D. No. 1, Rossiter. Possessing parts of 
Ce oS eee eee eT ET TE Oe Cree ee ee : 
Spencer, Joseph Lorenzo, R. D. No. 1, Rossiter. Possessing parts 
ee i as 6 aie cle caebnwaneaeeenesiawscaceciaeeeiens 
LACKAWANNA—$30 
Bishop, Roy William, 436 High St., Winton. 
woodchuck from automobile 
Dennis, George Avery, R. D. No. 2, Avoca. 
closed season 
LAWRENCE—$25 
Swesey, Paul D., Box 463, Ellwood City. 
season 
LEHIGH—$35 
Ochs, Kenneth John, 1036 N. 20th 
rifle in vehicle along highway 
Stewart, Harry William, R. D. No. 1, Coplay. 
fishing on Brady’s Lake before July 1 
LUZERNE—$135 
Bentley, George Edward, Kirkeneall Ave., Shavertown. 
a boat to fish on Brady’s Lake before July 1 
Gittins, Bert Edmund, R. D. No. 3, Wyoming. 
fish on Brady’s Lake before July 1 
Kernag, Joseph George, R. D. No. 1, Hunlock. 
without propagating permit 
Kinney, Frank, 54 Main St., 


Attempting to kil! 
Dog chasing game in 


Killing raccoon in closed 


St., Allentown. Possessing 
Using a boat while 


Using 
‘Using a boat to 
inlock. Disposing of game 
Sugar Notch. Dog chasing small 
game in ClOSEd SEASON ....... cece c cree cesccsecrscccscncccceces 
Major, Albert Dewey, School St., Shavertown. 
fish on Brady’s Lake before July 1 
Rozitski, Joseph John, 24 Preston St., Ashley. 
fish on Brady's Lake before July 1 
LYCOMING—$75 
Hamm, Ernest V., 720 Walnut St., Williamsport. Depositing rub- 
Diet Om State Came EONS <c.c. cnc ccccc ccc cce se scewcscncocceseece 


Using a boat to 


Sweet, Lawrence William, 1631 Taylor Place, Williamsport. Enter- 
ing State Game Propagation Area .......... pee e ees eeeees ee 
Thomas, Harry Elery, 109 Parkwood St., Williamsport. Entering 


State Game Propagation Area 
McKEAN—$210 
Carrow, Richard Perry, Hazelhurst. 
unlawfully taken 
Chiodo, Frank, 171 W. Washington St., Bradford. 
of a deer in closed season 


Possessing two beaver skins 


Possessing parts 


Holden, Earl Collins, Cyclone, Box 82. Attempting to collect 
bounty Dy deception ....... cc cccccccccccvceccsssccccccsscceccecs 
MERCER—$60 : 
Baker, Richard, 97 Canal St., Greenville. Possessing rifle in 
vehicle in motion along Highway .......ccccccccccscccccccccecs 
Freni, Richard, R. D., Sandy Lake Making false affidavit to 


collect bounty on one red fOX ...... ccc cece eee cree eer ecececeees 
Thomas, Charles, 97 Canal St., Greenville. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ..........c-eceeeceeceeees 
MONROE—$100 
Hanna, Silas Robert, Saylorsburg. Killing 
SEE RE OE A A re Ee PE ETE CU ETL Ee Ce 


one deer in closed 
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20.00 
10.00 


30.00 


25.00 
10.00 


30.00 
10.00 
25.00 


25.00 
10.00 
100.00 
25.00 


40.00 
10.00 
10.00 


75.00 


25.00 


10.00 


10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
100.00 
100.00 


20.00 
10.00 


25.00 


10.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


100.00 
100.00 
10.00 


25.00 
10.00 


25.00 


100.00 
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MONTGOMERY—$55 
Lasowicki, Richard, R. D. No. 1, Perkiomenville. Entering State 
Game Lands with fire arms in closed season ...........sseee5 25.00 
Walton, Mrs. Mary, 624 Lincoln Ave., Pottstown. Dog chasing 
eminll game im ClOBOd SOABOT 2... 2... cccccccccsccccccccesescccces 10.00 
Weinsteiger, Lawrence Edwin, R. D. No. 4, Pottstown. Hunting 
ee SE OD an cnn bss eben 06 n Su 500380095508 0.08 "00 10.00 
Weinsteiger, William Richard, R. D. No. 4, Pottstown. Hunting 


ENCES GED GROEN HOMO concaccccovccesceccesccenceneeses - 10.00 
PERRY—$10 
Weller, Stanley Oliver, Loysville. Possessing one woodchuck in 
iD i ck pee N penned be asee heb he kei OP OENSO 60906 RRO « 10.00 
PUILADELPHIA—$90 
Jackson, George William, 3058 S. 84th St., Philadelphia. Trapping 
while trapping rights have been denied; Securing hunter's 
license while hunting rights have been denied ................ 80.00 
Mitchell, Lesley, 2213 League St., Phila. Killing game in closed 
Dn <tk bth cwns KOERRS SEED SENS DON W565 NSD DOES REDSH AES 24650 RERw OOS 10.00 
POTTER—$225 
Ferrier, John Harvey, R. D. No. 2, Genesee. Attempting to kill 
Ere ee TTT Pr aT rrr eee 100.00 
Glassmire, Walter Nathan, R. D No. 2, Coudersport. Trans- 
porting parts of deer in closed season; Possessing rifle in 
ET Ee [chsseN Ka WERE Shae 6 125.00 


SO MERSET—$60 

Blair, Kenneth Donald, Boswell. Attempting to take a ground- 
en od a eee haeasanas hae sonnets vnsaesaue 10.00 

Brenneman, Ernest Robert, Jerome. Permitting dog to chase 


onc hess eGuanach sib hiba ans on ke canes 10.00 
Curo, Joseph John, Jerome. Permitting dog to chase game in 
eae eee ic cabaeesieeene ease am 10.00 
Platt, Charles Edward Jr., Shanksville. Killing two (2) ground- 
EERIE EO RH rn ne 20.00 
Saylor, Joseph Miller, 5th Ave., Berlin. Hunting groundhogs in 
inn kk hae RRRK SRA Oo NRO KESER EE SESS sdeas 64S%S sO 0% 10.00 
TIOGA—$120 
Dibble, Glenn Tinsley, R. D. No. 1, Westfield. Making false 
affidavit of dates of killing two red foxes to collect bounty .. 20.00 
Pequignot, Romain Delos, Liberty. Possessing parts of deer in 
SR i a a pce sg 100.00 
VENANGO—$35 
Borland, Robert, 110 Main St., Oil City. Possessing rifie in vehicle 
in motion along highway .......... Ghihehucak aeons asa ae ee ee 25.00 


Smith, Thomas S., 211 15th St., Franklin 


OUR DEER HERD—from Page 5 


Michigan. From that year until 1925, a total of 1,192 animals 
were purchased and released. During this period we bought 
deer from dealers in Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Maine, New 
Jersey, North Carolina and New Hampshire. Interesting, too, is 
the fact that 524, or almost half of the total purchased, were ob- 
tained from propagators in our native State. In 1907 the famous 
Buck Law was passed. In 1920 we purchased our first State 
Game Lands. The emphasis was always on the purchase of 
big game territory. 

Everything so far was “rosy.” Recent lumbering operations 
had made Pennsylvania a veritable paradise for white-tailed 
deer. This optimum condition, plus the legislation, protection, 
stocking, land purchase, and more important the establishment in 
the minds of our hunters the firm belief that Pennsylvania would 
once more be a great “deer State” due to our efforts and their 
cooperation, established a deer herd beyond our wildest dreams. 

The came dread reality. In 1923 the Commission asked for, 
and received, the power to declare a special season on female 
deer with a special license of five dollars. The furor which 
existed prior to the enactment of the Buck Law was but a mild 
zephyr compared with the storm of protest which met the an- 
nouncement that the “sacred” does were to be _ slaughtered. 
Well-meaning sportsmen bought and tore up most of the one 
hundred licenses issued. During that first “doe season” only 
eight does (and two antlered bucks by mistake) were killed in 
order to’ afford relief to the orchardists of two townships of the 
south-central county to which this season was restricted. 

What a job of super-salesmanship! In but sixteen years since 
the passing of the Buck Law we had completely reversed the 
outlook of our sportsmen so that the protection of the doe— 
the source of future deer hunting—was so paramount that even 
now, a large number of our licensed hunters cannot see that 
our deer herd is too large for its range and that antlerless sea- 
sons are necessary in order even to attempt to keep it within 
normal limits. 





There is no denying that all the game management practices 
we employed were productive because in approximately years 
we established a deer herd estimated at slightly over one million 
individuals. And this, in the second most highly populated 
State in the Union. Where, then, had we “hoisted ourselves on 
our own petard?” 

First, we did not take into consideration the natural growth of 
our forests. At the turn of the century, following state-wide 
lumbering operations, the range was ideal. Earlier in this pre- 
sentation I gave you the picture of those forests today. 


SEPTEMBER 
Dird—COGAF WAKWING ....crccccccccscccecccccvccvescveessesccvees 10.0 
WARREN—$100 
Trumbull, Merle A.. 203 Division St., Warren. Possessing parts 
of deer taken in cloSed SEASON ...... ce eee reece ee cece eeereence » 100.0 
WASHING TON—$170 
Barnes, Richard David, Box 23, Venetia. Dog chasing small 
game in closed SEASON ...... cree ccccceccccsesccsvceccceseseses 10.00 
DeLuca, Angelo Joseph, R. D. No. 3, Burgettstown. Dumping 
rubbish on State Game Lands ...... csc ee sce eeeeeeeeeeeenes 25.00 
Dziak, Thomas Albert, Cokeburg. Killing hen pheasant .......... 25.00 
Niccolai, Amedio John, Duntevy. Killing mink in closed season .. 10, 
Pelton, Geore John, R. D. No. 1, Charleroi. Possessing live raccoon 
WICHOUE PETMIE 2.22. ccccccscccccccccccscvesescchescccecescesecces 25.00 
Robinson, Robert Shipley. $5 N. Main St., Burgettstown. Dump- 
ing rubbish on State Game LANGE ........cccccccccccccccscccces 25.00 
Taucher, Frank Louis, 10 West Pittsburgh St., Burgettstown. 
Dumping rubbish on State Game Lands .................-..4. 25.00 
Westwood, Samuel Downs, R. D. No. 1, Charleroi. Possessing live 
Se ee ee rer rT Terre Te rrree rrr reer oe 25.00 
WESTMORELAND—$90 
Baker, Carl, 1007 3rd Ave., New Kensington. Failure to display 
Ses RD Nn de a ioe as ss bso Dae ONES se Oke Rb ER ee 20.00 
Curry, James Oliver, R. D. No. 1, Box 92, Greensburg. Dog 
ee en err rer rr rr ee 10.00 
Evanski, Jessie, 1221 Martin Ave., New Kensington. Possessing 
BOOUMENOE TARON UM CIOS BOABON occas cccccccccccccsccenesesens 10.00 
Jackson, Wilbert Francis, R. D. No. 2, Irwin. Killing woodchuck 
Sr aR: S082. aS eb eeus hea bab We bbe wees Ga wwe eae 10.00 
Paden, Kenneth Darrell, R. D. No. 2, Irwin. Possessing one 
groundhog taken im CloSOd GEABON .....cccccccccccccccssccoccces 10.00 
Tedrow, George, 126 W. 2nd St., West Newton. Failure to display 
license while ‘hunting; Possessing one woodchuck in closed 
eT ee E TEPC TTELEPTTETiri re rer rr irre 30.00 
WYOMING—$195 
Fargo, Charles Stanley, 111 Putnam St., Tunkhannock. Failure 
SxS WEG SWE SERED WEG DE BAIB eo oc oe inne cs tsiesvcccvesescevess 50.00 
Hubbell, Nelson, Noxen. Possessing one grouse in closed season; 
Possessing parts of deer in closed season ..............cccceees 125.00 
Fronzek, John, R. D. No. 2, Falls. Attempting to collect bounty 
ee ie bin ak de ba aw bs <b60 NON eR ewekeae 20.00 
NON-RESIDENT—$20 
Wolfe, Charles Elmer, 994 Armstead Way, Baltimore, Maryland. 
.Giving false information to obtain a resident hunting license 20,0 





“Once typifying a noble sport and a noble trophy .. .” 





Secondly, we did not then realize the natural reproductive 


rate of the white-tailed deer. 


We passed all conceivable laws 


to permit a maximum increase of the herd. But we could not 
foresee the rapidity with which this same herd could pyramid 


itself into such inconceivable numbers. 


Thirdly, We did not anticipate the fact that we were creating 
such an army of deer hunters—an army that now includes ap- 


proximately 400,000 members. 


Almost half of our licensed hunt- 


ers are deer hunters—men who have seen the herd grow, and 
with the creation of roads through our wilderness areas, have 


been able to take more and more deer. 


This they can see, and 


appreciate, but they cannot, or will not, see our present problem, 
let alone the inevitable results that will follow unless definite 


control measures are established 


We would have been far better off had we permitted the 
killing of deer, not only bucks, even during the early days when 
we were attempting so strenuously to build up our herd. Our 
forests would now be in better condition, we would have 4 
balanced, though smaller, deer herd, and we would have less 


but better deer hunters. 
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